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Foreword 


For the last several centuries dominance of the West has 
influenced Muslims in several ways. While Muslims have benefited 
from Western technological advancements, certain un-Islamic 
concepts have penetrated into Muslim societies. Muslims drifted 
away from their original path. They kept on borrowing ideas and 
concepts from abroad believing as if they evolved from their own 
heritage being totally unaware of the basic and subtle contradictions 
with Islamic teachings. They lost the leadership and became a sort 
of blind followers. Consequently, several Muslims developed con- 
fused and mixed thinking. Recent past, however, has experienced 
several movements among Muslims to regain their originality. 
Muslims are attempting to come back to their platform and are 
striving to follow a complete and total Islamic life. 


Islam as against the conception of religion in Western societies, is 
not a narrow, private matter for individuals, touching only the 
periphery of their lives. Rather, Islam is something which is 
simultaneously private and public, a balanced whole, which 
permeates the whole fabric of society. Islam aims at comprehending 
life in its totality. There is no sphere of human activity to which 
Islami does not lay any claim. 


Unity, wholeness and integratedness are the basic characteristics 
of Islam. Islam aims at gaining unity at all levels. It rejects dualities. 
Society is one and is governed by all-inclusive mutually reinforcing 
rules. There is no separation between secular and religious domains. 
All are one. Likewise, human personality is considered as an 
integrated whole with all its dimensions receiving due attention, 
Islam aims at developing a just society and an individual who would 
function as Vicegerent (Khalifa) of Allah on this earth. If a society 
and an individual are to be produced in Islamic. image, we can not 
afford to implement a carbon copy of education systems imported 
from abroad. The whole education system with all its requirements 
must concentrate on the central purpose of Muslim education. In 
order to achieve this goal we need to search our own original sources 
and develop a theory of education which is simultaneously indige- 
nous and practical. 


In this book Dr. ‘Abdul-Rahman has attempted to present a 
theory of education based on original Islamic sources. He has dealt 
with topics like, nature of human nature, nature of knowledge, the 
role of intellect (‘Aql) in acquiring knowledge, qualities of a good 
teacher, and guiding factor for content organization and methods of 
teaching. He urges Muslims to search for complete truth in their 
6wn sources rather than to rely on the inadequate Western 
conceptions about knowledge and theory of education. As an 
example Dr. ‘Abdul-Rahman has negated the false assumption of 
duality of knowledge i.e. man produced knowledge and revealed 
knowledge. His thesis is that by separating the man-made knowledge 
from revealed knowledge not only an individual is deprived from 
attaining the truth, he is misled as well. Dr. ‘Abdul Rahman’s book 
is stimulating and poses challenges for all Muslims in general and 
educators in particular to critically analyze the ways education is 
perceived and imparted to Muslim youth. We pray to Allah that He 
may accept his work and help Muslims mould their educational 
systems according to Islamic principles. 


The Genter for Research in Education & Psychology of the 
Umm Al-Qura University is indeed privileged to publish this work. 
As a continuing project plan, it will certainly welcome future studies 
aimed at the Islamization of education. This book is produced in 
English so that non-Arabic speaking Muslims and non-Muslims may 
benefit from it. 


The Center appreciates the keen interest taken and the strong 
encouragement extended by Dr. Rashid al-Rajeh, al-Sharif, Acting 
Rector of the Umm Al-Qura University in approving the publication 
of this book. Dr. Mahmitd Asadallah, Dean College of Education, 
also deserves special gratitude for facilitating the publication of ee 
book. May Allah accept their efforts and bless them with the best 0 


rewards. 


Dr. Zaid ‘Abdul-Muhsin Al-Husain 
Director, Educational 
Psychological Research Center, 
Umm Al-Qura University, 
MAKKAH, SAUDI ARABIA. 


‘Uthman 
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PREFACE 


society ; aspires to bring up its members in accordance with 
Because such ideals differ from one society to another, the 


at ponabip between the sAcals of any society and its 
principles and practices suggests that educational | 
cepts cannot be borrowed in the same way that consumer goods 

are. The adoption of foreign educational concepts usually leads to | 
4 changes in the ideals of the society which adopts them. 


a,way of life and not mere rituals. The Qur’an, which is 
_ by the Muslims as Allah’s eternal Word, lays the 
foundations of the Islamic way of life. Hence any genuine discussion 
of Islamic education requires sound understanding of its principles. 
It should be pointed out at this stage that although the Qur’anic 
i principles have influenced the practices of Muslim educators during 
past centuries, these practices should not necessarily be equated 
the Qur’anic principles, and that this applies especially perhaps 
times of stagnation. This is not to say that the study of the history 
oO Muslim education is irrelevant or of little use, but th 
fundamental criteria by which educational theory and practice 2 
evaluated must always remain the Qur’anic principles. 


n the present study we are mainly concerned with the for 
n of a theory of education based upon the Qur’an. Hoy 
derstanding the meanings of the Qur’anic @yahs is not a matte 
rsonal intellectual activity. It rather requires acquaintance wi 
Qur’anic sciences (‘Ulm al-Qur’an) and the consultation of books 
of interpretation (Tafsir). In this study, we have relied upon some of 
the standard books of interpretation, these being: Baydawi, Ibn 


these sources as standard may give rise to som 
grounds that even some Muslims do not consi 
Indeed we are not unaware of the fact that the S 


these sources as primary or standard, and that they have their own 
standard books of interpretation. By consulting the primary sources 
cited above we do not intend to ignore the other sources or den 

their existence. : 


€ objections on the 
der them to be so. 
hiites will not accept 


In addition to the books of Tafsir, we have relied also upon several 
books of Hadith, mainly Bukhari and Muslim. Weak (da%f) and 
fabricated (Mawdi‘) Hadiths do not contribute to our perspecuve. The 
lack of authenticity of some Hadiths which are quoted by some 
writers is referred to in the body of the thesis on more than one 
occasion. Many secondary sources both in Arabic and English have 


been consulted, and these appear in the bibliography as well. 


Despite the importance of Islamic education, little research has 
been done in this area compared with other areas like history and 
philosophy. Not only this, but research in Islamic education has 
given greater emphasis to the history of educational institutions and 
the educational ideas of some Muslim educators. Studies which 
relate to the theory of education which is based on the Qur’an will 
be reviewed in the introductory chapter. The role of philosophy of 
education in the Islamic theory of education is discussed in Chapter 
One. The following two chapters deal with the nature of human 
nature and the acquisition of knowledge through mind (‘agl). The 
aims, content and methods of education are explored in Chapters 
Four, Five and Six respectively. The conclusion draws together the 
main ideas very briefly. It is hoped that putting together the various 
components of the Islamic theory of education will shed light on its 
nature and provide the Islamic educator with a general framework of 
Islamic education. 


Vi 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER 


SURVEY OF PREVIOUS STUDIES 


We shall be mainly concerned in this survey with reviewing theses 
which relate to the present study. Published works were reviewed in 
two previous theses, and for this reason they will not be considered 
here. However, a brief review of the two reviews may be useful. 


In his M.A. thesis, Majid al-Kilani makes a short survey of the 
previous literature.’ He classifies the related literature into two main 
categories: historical studies and studies which deal with the 
foundations of Islamic education. Few studies belonging to either 
category are mentioned. As for the second category which concerns 
us, he holds the view that these are no more than scattered readings 
in the Qur'an and the Hadith written by scholars who have 
specialized in religious sciences. The study of M. Qutb is believed to 
have its shortcomings on the grounds that Qutb is not well 
acquainted with educational thought. Hence, his study is said to be 
limited to certain aspects of educational theory.” 


Although Kilani’s main criticism of Qutb’s study may be justified, 
it lacks supporting evidence. Attention is not drawn to those aspects — 
which are neglected and no attempt is made to evaluate those 
aspects which are tackled by Qutb. In addition to this, Kila 
survey is not comprehensive. He fails to refer to some works 1 
by educators, for example that of M.F. al-Jamali.* If acquair 
with other theories of education is essential for the Islamic 
— as Kilani suggests implicitly if not explicitly’ — Jama 
highly relevant since it is written by a professor of educatior 
well acquainted with Western educational thought. 


HL 


@ His book “al-Falsafah al-Tarbawiyyah fi al-Qur’an” will be referred to in the & 
chapter. 7 


Ali K. Modawi devotes two chapters of his Ph.D. thesis to a 
survey of previous literature. His survey is limited to published 
works and articles. In Chapter Two, Modawi discusses the 
educational views of three scholars: Ibn Sina, Ghazali and Ibn 
Khaldtn.* In the following chapter, he makes a survey of modern 
writings on the subject. The chapter is divided into two main 
parts. In the first part, Modawi discusses the literature on the 
practice of what he calls traditional Islamic education. Several 
subdivisions are made, these being: description of the existing 
practice, liberalization, modernization and integration. The second 
part deals with writings on the philosophy of Islamic education. 
Here one finds that he also makes subdivisions which are: 
philosophy, principles, objectives and characteristics.° 


In discussing the relevant literature to each subdivision, Modawi 
selects one or more book or article. In discussing liberalization, he 
refers to Tibawi’s book Islamic Education. His discussion is limited to 
Tibawi’s treatment of the efforts of Muhammad ‘Abduh to 
modernize the existing educational institutions. No other work or 
article is mentioned.°® In discussing literature on philosophy, he 
assesses the work of Qutb and two articles written by El-Garh and 
Tibawi.’ 


Modawi makes it clear that his survey is not meant to be 
comprehensive. At the end of Chapter Three he writes: 


In this chapter and the last one a selection of 
the literature pertaining to the subject was 
reviewed and discussed.® 


Since he is involved in selecting some of the literature to be discussed 
under each issue, one expects to find criteria for such selection, 
which is not the case. The absence of any clear criteria makes his 
survey rather confusing. It would be difficult to accept his 
classification of Qutb’s book as a work on philosophy of education, 
since in fact its content has nothing to do with philosophy. It might 
be more appropriate to classify it as a book which deals with 
principles or characteristics. The present writer feels that several 
subdivisions of Modawi lack clear demarcation. It is not clear 
whether there exists a difference between what he calls “liberaliza- 


> and “modernization.” As a matter of fact, Modawi himself 
uses the two terms interchangeably on one occasion. In discussing 
the liberalization movement of Muhammad ‘Abdub, he writes: 


The type of modernization which Abduh called 
for is... reflected in the two memoranda which 
he wrote on the subject.” 


After discussing this liberalization which is referred to in the 
quotation as modernization, he moves on to the discussion of 


ecause Modawi classifies his discussion into several subdivi- 
ior s, his discussion of the previous literature is restricted to the 
“ideas which relate to the issue under consideration. One finds, for 
: ample, that the review of Tibawi’s book is limited to the treatment 
uhammad ‘Abduh’s movement. The reader does not get a clear 
icture about the other parts of its content. Nevertheless, Modawi 
brings out the main ideas which relate to each issue. In addition, he 
analyzes these ideas and offers constructive evaluation. However, 
this does not mean that the whole of his evaluation is accepted by 
the present writer. He mentions, for example, that Tibawi'! 
‘identifies the Islamic theory of education with “the theory behind the 
practice of Muslim education in the past centuries.”'? This conclusion 
cannot be reconciled with Tibawi’s stated view — in the same article 
— that the Qur’an governs the different aspects of education, so that 
his criticism of the philosophy of education of Ikhwan aJ-Safa’ comes 
_ from their deviation from the Qur’anic principles.'? In fact, Modawi 
_ himself quotes Tibawi when he emphasizes the fact that the Qur’an 
_ is the basis of Islamic education.'* 


4 _ Before moving on to a review of the theses which relate to our 
‘study, it is useful to mention that an international conference on 
“Islamic education was held at Makkah in 1977. The conference was 
anized by King Abdulaziz University and was attended by 313 
rominent scholars who came from more than forty countries. It 
imed at defining the principles of Islamic education and suggestin 


_ the appropriate means to help in achieving the aim.'° 
oC 


The papers which were read at the conference are being publish 
under the general editorial of S.A. Ashraf. So far four books ha’ 


been published in this series and five more are still to come Crisis i 

Muslim Education is the first book to appear in the cots It a 
written by S. Husain and S. Ashraf, the general editor,and : ee 
to be an introduction to the rest of the books. The diveussion here 
covers the different aspects of the problem; extracts from some of the 
papers are added to the discussion of each aspect. The second book 
edited by S.N. Al-Attas discusses the educational aims, while the 


third book, edited by M.H. Al-Afendi and N.A. Baloch deals with 
teacher education. 


Because {the conference dealt with practical as well as theoretical 
problems of Islamic education, it is to be expected that we will find 
different views as to what it has achieved. W. Montgomery Watt, 
who believes that the conference was dominated by what he calls 
“conservative ‘Ulema”’'® seems to reject its approach of finding 
solutions to secularism, which is considered a fundamental threat to 
Islamic education. His criticism of its recommendations is expressed in 
the following comment: 


They take for granted that Islam has nothing to 
learn in the central matters of human kuowledge 
and wisdom... They have no realization that 
Christian intellectuals have been struggling with 
similar problems for a century, and not entirely 
without success.'” 


One might make the general statement that the participants in the 
conference held in common a belief in the finality of Islam and the 
relevance of its principles to the contemporary situations. Yet it 
should be noted that they have different practical and academic 
backgrounds. Their specializations include several fields of know- 
ledge like the sciences of the Qur’an and the Hadith, education, 
English, etc. As a result, one finds differences in their treatment of 
the issues under consideration. When discussing the creation of man, 
Hadi Sharifi® refers to the view of what he calls Islamic mystics and 
philosophers.'® The influence of philosophy is evident in the remark 
of S. Ashraf, who when discussing revelation in Islam says: 


Revelation was the result of the contact of the 


@ Professor of Philosophy and Sociology of Education at the University of Tehran. 


individual will with the Supreme Universal 

Will.'° 

pears from this quotation that revelation is dependent upon the 
t between man and Allah. But in the Qur’an we read; 


And thou hadst not expected 
That the Book would be 
Sent to thee except as 

A Mercy from thy Lord.” 


yah is understood to mean that the Prophet did not know 
rehand that revelation would come to him.”! His will has 
g to do with revelation. In fact, Ashraf made it clear in a letter 
in reply to the present writer that revelation is independent of man’s 
will. The letter reads: 


Waby is a divine gift given only to the Prophet 
directly by Allah. It cannot be earned by his own 
labour... Allah had chosen some persons and 
given them this gift.” 


TG would be misleading to conclude from this brief discussion that 
__ such an attitude is reflected in the writings of all scholars, or that the 
-views of Ashraf and Sharifi are anti-Islamic. What we are 
attempting to establish is that differences in the backgrounds of the 
participants make it difficult to classify them under one category, 
However, this does not mean that they have nothing in common. In 
addition to their belief in the finality of Islam, they share the attitude 
that the Islamic educator may benefit from any human experience. 
which is not in conflict with Islamic concepts.”° ; 


_ As far as the theses are concerned, the earliest one which I f 
been able to trace in the field of Islamic education was submit 
University of Birmingham in 1937 by A.H. Fahmy.** Th 
‘with a historical treatment of the period which extend 
¢ rise of Islam up to the downfall of the Abbasid Caliphat 
A.D. The main topics which are discussed are the aims of edu 
pit \ethods of instruction, the content of education, the educati 
Muslim women and the status of teachers in Muslim socie 
concludes with a discussion of Muslim education in the lig! 
‘modern educational ideas. 


Because the thesis deals with the development of educational ideas 
since the rise of Islam, it might be expected to be of some relevance 
to our study. In fact, any historical treatment of Muslim education 
will be lacking if it does not take into consideration the role of the 
Qur’an and the Hadith. This becomes more pertinent when the 
early days of Islam are being studied, especially in areas which are 
directly concerned with the principles of the Qur’an such as the aims 
of education. 


Examination of Fahmy’s thesis reveals that the primary sources of 
interpretation (Tafsir) and Hadith do not contribute to his perspec- 
tive even when discussing the educational aims, which are classified 
into religious, intellectual and utilitarian.2°> Even when discussing 
the religious aims Fahmy makes it clear that it is essential to take 
into account the views of Muslim philosophers.”° Reliance on 
philosophical writings instead of books of Tafsir may be the cause of 
some misconceptions. Discussing the status of knowledge in Islam 
Fahmy says: 


For, like the Greeks, they pursued knowledge for 
its own sake, and like them, they were great 
lovers of poetry and music. Still, it must be 
admitted that the Muslims did not reach the 
same standard as the Greeks with regard to 
aesthetic development and the disinterested 
pursuit of virtue and knowledge.?’ 


Our discussion in Chapter Three will reveal that the Qur’an provides 
us with a clear conception. Hence the Greek conception cannot be 
taken as a model since it gives undue weight to reason from the 
Islamic point of view. 


This should not give the impression that Fahmy’s analysis always 
results in misconceptions. The general attitude is favourable to 
Muslim education. Fahmy views Muslim education as having 
constructive elements which should be admired. Giving equal 
opportunities for all students and holding the teacher in high 
esteem” are only a few examples of the positive attitudes reflected in 
this thesis. Fahmy concludes the thesis by saying that Muslim 


f 


% 


“education has made “‘asting contributions towards the advancement 
7 . A a ary 1929 
nf knowledge in the field of humanitarian and democratic ideas. 

os 

, . 
The first Ed.D. thesis which relates to our topic 1s a comparative 
study made by Yusef Abdul Lateef, a member of the Qadiani 


” movement. He defines the aims of his study as follows: 


1. To make educators as well as others aware of the aims and the 
meaning of the Qur'an. 


9. To focus some light upon Islamic scholarship. 


3. To provide relevant information about Western and Islamic 


education.*” 


Lateef defines what he means by Western and Islamic education. 


The first is used in reference to theories of education developed by 
American and European educators such as Bruner, Piaget, Skinner 
and Thorndike. Islamic education is used to refer to education which 
is basically founded upon the principles of the Qur'an. Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad, Ibn Khaldun, Fazlur Rahman are some of the 
contributors of his perspective.*’ 


Lateef deals with his issues in seven chapters in addition to an 
introductory chapter in which he defines his aims, terms and 
methodology. In Chapter Nine Lateef summarizes his viey 
historical, philosophical, social and psychological fo 
education are discussed in the second 
discussed in the following chapter, whi 
the discussion of the nature o} 
Teacher education and the soci 
following two chapters respecti 
curriculum is discussed in Cha 
of the curriculum such as art, 
mathematics and physical edu 


education form the content of Chapter Eight. Chapter Ten is unique 
in that it is not related to the body of the thesis. Its content is 
confined to a composition for orchestra entitled ‘‘Renunciation”’ 
which is written as a present to the University of Massachusetts. 


The whole design of the thesis is copied with slight modifications 
from a pattern designed by an American Publishing House. 
Describing his methodology in this study, Lateef says: 


In 1970, the Scott, Foresman Publishing 
Company was making preparations to publish a 
teacher’s handbook on education. During the 
process of their preparations they sent a draft 
copy of the proposed book to the School of 
Education at the University of Massachusetts 
to get teachers’ reactions. The dissertation uses 


the Scott, Foresman table of contents slightly 
modified.*? 


Thus, while discussing his issues, he mentions the Western view and 
then moves on to the Islamic view. Afterwards he moves to the next 
issue.. In order to illustrate his methodology let us see how he 
tackles the issue of grouping which may be considered as typical to 
his approach. 


Lateef first discusses the Western view by saying: 
In regard to grouping Eric Hoyle mentions the following.* 


Then after quoting this educator his discussion of the issue from the 
Western viewpoint comes to an end. Discussing the issue from the 
Islamic viewpoint starts with a short statement followed by a 
quotation attributed to Ibn Sina. His statement which precedes the 
quotation reads as follows: 


Islam teaches that if it is best to put particular 
students in groups, the aim being to increase 
either teaching or learning effectiveness, then do 
it. For example, the Islamic school within the 
Ahmadiyyah Movement, in Rabwah Pakistan, 


groups blind students together for the purpose 
of memorizing the Qur’an.** 


Here, Lateef oversimplifies the issue and treats it — as is the case 
with other issues — in a somewhat superficial way. 


It would be very easy to divide the content of this thesis into two 
main divisions: Western education and Islamic education. No 
serious effort is made to compare the two theories of education since 
comparison is mainly restricted to the exposition of the two points of 
view side by side without further analysis. As a matter of fact, the 
removal of the material which relates to Western education would 
not seriously affect his main aim. 


In his discussion of certain issues, Lateef tends to read far more 
into his sources about Islamic education than can be justified. His 
adoption of a Western model may be one of the causes of this defect. 
While discussing classroom management, he quotes an ayah which 
refers to the moon, the sun and the stars as Allah’s signs. The 
quotation is followed by this comment: 


The understanding here is that when an Islamic 
scholar reflects on the amazing order that exists 
among the heavenly bodies he then realizes that 
God, the Creator and Manager of this infinite 
creation, loves order... When the pupil under- 
stands this his thinking means the beginning of 
orderly and well-arranged human actions.°° 


When discussing the role of technology in Islamic education, he 
refers to a Hadith which urges the Muslim to seek knowledge eve 
it were in China.*® The reader would find it difficult to jum 
Lateef from the signs of Allah to classroom management, @ 
urging to seek knowledge to modern technology in education 
forcing of certain meanings on certain texts cannot be 
especially in the absence of relevant evidence or adequate 
The lack of analysis becomes even clearer when it is obst 
the objectives of Western education are dealt with throu 


eleven lines and the nature of the content of social studies js 
explained by citing a quotation from the Mugaddimah of Ibn 
Khaldun. 


The last point to be mentioned concerning Lateef’s thesis is that 
the sources which relate to Islam in general and to Islamic education 
in particular are limited. None of the sources which relate to Tafsir 
and Hadith and which contribute to the perspective of our study are 
consulted. This may be attributed to the fact that Lateef is a 
member of the Qadiani movement.*’ When he writes about Islamic 
education, he is in fact expressing the Qadiani views. Referring to 
the limitations of his study, he says: 


My interpretation also reflects my intellectual 
and spiritual development as a result of my past 
and present involvement in Islamic life and 
education. *® 


Thus the terms “Islamic” must be understood within this context. 


The third thesis to be considered in this survey was submitted to 
the Jordanian University in 1977.*° In his thesis, Majid al-Kilani 
traces the development of what he calls the “Islamic theory of 
education” from the rise of Islam up to the present. He discusses in 
the first chapter the Qur’anic foundation of this theory. He makes it 
clear that these principles — which he calls the “Islamic philosophy 
of education” — must be viewed as general guidelines which leave the 
door open for differences of opinion.*® The main topics which he 
discusses in his first chapter are the nature of man, aims of education 
and the nature of teaching. He concludes the chapter with a brief 
discussion of some general principles which are considered an 
adequate guide to Islamic education. Examples of these principles 
are the harmony between iman (belief) and science, continuity of 
learning and continuous contact of the student with the tutor. 


In the following six chapters, Kilani traces the development of the 
educational theory by examining the educational ideas of philoso- 
phers, theologians, jurists (fugaha’) and scholars of Hadith. Shafi‘i, 
Farabi, Ibn Sahnun, Ghazali, Ibn Khaldtn and Mawdudi are some 
of the many scholars with whom the study is concerned. In his last 


10 


deals with the prospects of Islamic education for 
modern times. He emphasizes that the foundations of Islamic 
education are capable of meeting the needs of Muslim communities. 
Several factors which are thought to be relevant to the aes 
of a progressive humanitarian conception of Islamic theory 0 
education are discussed briefly. Being open-minded, getting acquain- 
ted with other ideologies and designing the curriculum in accordance 
with the principles of Islam are some of the factors which he 


chapter, Kilani 


0 1 
discusses.* 


With the exception of the first and the last chapter, the study is 
mainly historical. The foundations of the educational theory as 
derived from the Qur’an and the Hadith occupy a small part of the 
thesis. Because the historical and the ideal in Islam do not 
necessarily coincide, the present writer considers the title of the 
thesis inaccurate. The major part of the thesis deals with the 
educational ideas of the Muslims in past centuries. Had the phrase 
Ind al-Muslimin been used in the title rather than al-Islamiyyah, it 
would have been a more accurate reflection of the content. In 
addition, we will argue in Chapter One that the main foundations of 
the Islamic theory of education are not liable to change, and hence 
the description of this theory as developing may be misleading. 


Kilani’s discussion in the first chapter which relates to our study i 
based on primary as well as secondary sources. He consults Muslim 
and Bukhari, but he makes little use of sources on Tafsir. Ibn Kathir 
and Razi are referred to on a few occasions. His discussion of th 
nature of man as well as educational and methods wit 
chapter gives him little chance to undertake a deep analysi 
issues under consideration. Besides this, he makes no effo 
the relationship between philosophy of education a 
education. He does not even give any justification for 
principles of the Qur’an with philosophy of educatic 


However, Kilani’s treatment of Muslim education sine 
Islam is comprehensive since he does not limit himself t 
of educators in thé restricted sense. He provides the 
rich bibliography, especially in Arabic. For these reaso: 


is useful, especially to researchers in the field of the ' 
Muslim education. 


n 
; theory on a 
> concepts will 

to this, he 


He starts by 
f the Muslim 
Muslim society 


to support his 


me detail of 


s discussion 


‘or ‘paranormal 


ure of the Islamic educational theory. Philosophy of education 


and | theory of education cannot be equated with each other since the 


tter derives some of its elements from other cultures.” 7 Islamic 


wo functions of Islamic philosophy of education are ssenemel 
eculative and analytic. Thus, besides its use in analyZine the 


Here aeiin he emphasizes the intuitive aspect of 
wledge.°” 


_ Modawi’s discussion of the nature of the Islamic educational 
theory includes clarifications: of the assumptions which are involved 
the criteria which characterize it. The different main elements of 
e theory i.e. aims, methods and content are discussed in brief.? 
Some general pea LoDs for practice are derived from his 
theoretical analysis.°* 
i 
_ Modawi considers his effort to establish a new Islamic theory of 
education as unprecedented. He writes: 


There are no writings, as far as the writer can 
discover, on the theory of Islamic education 
which are sufficiently exacting and embracing to 
satisfy the criteria of a theory derived and 
understood in a modern way.°° 


It seems from this that he was unaware of Lateef’s thesis. However, 

his distinction between his theory and the practices of a specifi 

Muslim society and his emphasis on the Qur’an as the main sour 
in agreement with the approach of the present work. 


His understanding of Islam as a way of life and not as mere ri 
aakes him call for the attainment of comprehensive aims whiel 
re of the spirit, the body and the mind of man.°® His und 

ing of the universality of Islam is reflected in the fg ®) 


Islam should be appreciated not as the personal 
and private religion of a nation of Arabs, but as 


a complete ideology which governs the life of a 
universal society.>” 


Because Modawi takes the Qur'an as his starting point, h 
acknowledges the limitation of man’s mind. He also rejects if 
present educational theories which prevail in the Muslim countri 4 
on the grounds that they are “founded by Western colonizers a 4 
upheld by their ‘native products’.”* ‘ 


However, Modawi’s approach to his issues made his results less 
fruitful than might be expected. Modawi makes it clear that he 
intends to derive his theory from a modern interpretation of th 
Qur'an. He says: ; 


Islamic education as it relates to our own day 
cannot mean the form of traditional subjects in 
which the Qur’anic message was interpreted in 
medieval times; it can only mean the interpreta- 
tion of the Qur’anic message in a way that meets 
with present needs.* 


Because of his emphasis on modern interpretation, on this occasion 
and elsewhere, one expects a clear statement of the guidelines which 
should be followed while undertaking the new interpretation or at 
least a reference to accepted new books of interpretation. He neither 
consults the books of Tafsir which were written in the medieval 
period nor those written in the twentieth century. His use of the 
Hadith is no better, in spite of the fact that he makes it clear that he 
intends to consult these sources.® The following interpretation of an 
ayah®! which refers to the hearts of human beings which go blind 
may shed light on his approach. He says: 


The meaning of this Kordnic verse is that the 
human hearts are fitted with natural ability and 
ace, the immaterial spiritual universe, 
ut human beings keep them idle, dull 
blind them.” i _ 


I 

ae - 3 noted that he does not refer to the source of this 

Meee. This lack of reference to primary sources is only too 
to the reader of the various chapters of the thesis. The 
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‘sources of Islamic history are not consulted for the 
on of the formation of the Islamic society which emerged 
ne spread of Islam. The nature of Islamic religion is derived 
secondary sources written by Mawdidi and Sayyid 


ough Modawi’s conception of Islam as a way of life is 
edged, yet some of his concepts are objectionable. He 
assumes that every being — including physical objects — has a 
tual element.™ Our discussion of the khalifah in Chapter Two 
ot agree with this conception. Besides, Modawi’s reliance on 
ition and intellect to justify moral values is less than 
nvincing.© Least convincing of all is his reliance on literature 
pelongs to disputed areas in order to back his call for intuitive 
owledge. 

odawi mentions on one occasion that differences between the 
‘main religions of the world are man-made and hence may be 
ed as differences of “labels, names or ceremonials.”© He asserts 
‘some religious men of the three religions participated in creating 
ch differences. However, he expresses a rather different attitude 
en he rejects the implications of a Christian educator on the 
grounds that Christianity differentiates between the things of God 
snd those of Caesar.°’ There is no reason for him to do so if he really 


ts the first view. 


pio conclude: Modawi promises to establish a new educational 
ieory derived from the Qur’an. But it is to be noted that he fails to 
onsult the primary sources in Tafsir and Hadith. If this 
onsidered as essential for his enterprise, one may say that his mé 
n remains an unfulfilled promise. 


he last thesis which relates to our study is that of 
‘Aynayn which was submitted as an M.A. thesis to 
University in 1978.©8 As the title indicates, Abu al-“Aynaym BOs 
“view that the Quranic philosophy of life (falsafat al 
discussed in Chapter Two where the following issues are 
‘the Creator, the universe including the unseen cCreatuns 
_ Muslim society, international society and the hereafter. Becau 
_ al-‘Aynayn shows in Chapter One the strong relationship 
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philosophy and education, his discussion in Ch i 
oe Bee of education in the Toon. Fea ae 
eters oe of Islamic education.” He then a 
ee sea 2 ae ee by a pee of the fields 2 
cedu > as: physical educati 
mee eee ie moral education, ae ae 
= cage Q Ce ), aesthetic education and social education 
aia coe e relationship between aims and fields f 
n.Un the contrary, his discussion suggests that they are rt 


differ ent from each other. The cha ter is co € f 
. 
Pp ncluded with a Surv. y 0) 


In the following two chapters, Abu al-‘Aynayn is concerned with 
comparative studies. In Chapter Four,’! he is preoccupied nat 
comparing the Qur’anic philosophy of education with some of the 
contemporary schools of philosophy of education; these schools are: 
Existentialism, Realism, Pragmatism, Idealism and Socialism. His 
method lies in summarizing the main ideas of these schools of 
thought, referring to their educational implications and comparing 
these views with the Qur’anic views. He concludes from this study 


that the Qur’ani i ion i i 
ee philosophy of education is superior to all these 


5 us ae fe to the following chapter to compare the Qur’anic 
Fela ou oF ucation with the philosophy of education which exists 

the uslim countries. His comparative study is preceded by a 
brief historical survey of Muslim society from the rise of Islam up to 
the present time.’ The factors which handicap the progress of 
education are mentioned; some of these factors are: orientalism, the 
pace activities of the Christians and the sending of Muslim 
“ ents to pursue their studies in the West. He concludes by saying 

at philosophy of education in the Muslim countries is lagging 
behind because it is not derived from the Qur’an.”* Abu al-‘Aynayn 


summari is vi i 
ae arizes his views and states his recommendation in Chapter 


3 In ae study, Abu al-‘Aynayn makes it clear that the Qur’an lays 
mei dl foundations of Islamic education which are called 
philosophy of education”. These principles are believed to be 
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a. 6 : , ; 
n sive;’° they are not restricted to certain aspects of life. His 
sction with the existing systems of education in Muslim 
is not without its justifications since they are mainly 


ed from outside. 


y 


yever, several points may be made. Abu al-‘Aynayn strives to 
that there exists in the Qur’an a philosophy of life without 
il examination of the nature of philosophy. Our discussion in 
lowing chapter will be devoted to showing that Abu 

yr ayn’s view is open to serious question. What concerns us here 

it he quotes some modern Arab philosophers and takes their 

for granted. He says that any activity which is not guided by 

phy may be misleading’ although he does not show why this 

Je even quotes philosophers and accepts views of theirs which 

ict the Islamic outlook. On one occasion he quotes Zakariyya 
im’s statement that “man is an animal who feels that his 
nce is a puzzle which challenges him.”’”8 Thus while he accepts 
the description of man as an animal, he criticizes elsewhere 
philosophies of education because these are mainly concer- 
educating the human animal (al-insan al-hayawan).”° If he 
s these philosophies for this reason, there is no justification for 
‘accepting the view of the Egyptian philosopher who seems to 
y the uniqueness of man. On another occasion, he calls upon the 
islim countries to go back to the Qur'an because that will help to 
rm their ‘‘national personality”®” He even adopts Jamil Saliba’s 
"which reflects national attitude.®! Here again, a concept alien 
m is accepted without further discussion. As a matter of faci 
@ al-‘Aynayn hardly evaluates the many quotations which appt 
a his thesis. He incorporates into his thesis the views of ot 
yriters without making the effort to show how these fit inte 
lamic perspective. Evaluation of such views is essential es 
when they seem to contradict the Qur’anic principles: 


“Education is defined as ‘‘the process designed by socie! 
p the new generations in such a way that their capat 
Utilized to the utmost degree.”®? From the definition it@ 
education does not begin before birth. But on another 
ntions that this is the case.’ To say that the embryog 


c upon the issue to be discussed to some extent, especially in the 

ne, d iscus 
Be = Py relationship tase of Kilani’s study, Two are concerned with comparative studies, 
a fsophy, and then ut rying degrees. Lateef compares Western education with his 
of Islamic education, while Abu al-‘Aynayn devotes two 


theories. Me) then tional theory to be found in the Qur’an as it is interpreted in 
ar f this he andard books of interpretation (Tafsir). It is not intended to be 

historical or a comparative study, and its aim is thus quite 

t from the works cited above. This does not mean that we 


nly work which is perhaps comparable with the present 
is that of Modawi. The main difference here is that Modawi 


a 


»phy of education 
previous view. 
€ views of two 


r¢ sources. Bu Modawi Bees not make it clear whether this 
interpretation” is in terms of modern works of Tafsir, or 
r he is offering a new interpretation. For this reason it is felt 
\at a : ; evel methodology is very open to question, and it is the 
a Ee ie Oe ey al ad ibli on of the present writer that any attempt to provide a 
Rn tae i wa, Eaton ts $ sources in the Panic framework for an Islamic theory of education can only be 
oe pe ap ana onsults on a few de on the basis of a rigorous examination of the primary sources. 


of the above studies take it for granted that philosophy of 

; aaa mn is an appropriate concept in the Islamic theory of 

use of it mince he lucation, and the following chapter will attempt to assess the 

of education” and of this assumption. , 
ture of Modawi’s 


must be of prime : 
involves Western fould like at this point to make one final comment. It will b 


ited s cale He mainly relies ous from our review of other works on the subject and fror 
:; ; oted in the body of the thesis that to be taken as in” 


eld of educational studies, approaches to Islamic oda 
_ observations. Of the 


rical, although they 


1, 
25 
3. 
4, 
& 
6. 
ae 


certainty in this matter. It is however hoped that this work will make 
a contribution to the construction of a framework of Islamic 
education for those who are determined to achieve an education 
system based upon the fundamentals of Islam. 
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CHAPTER I 


ISLAMIC EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 


From an Islamic viewpoint, the Qur’an is the Word of Allah which 
was revealed to the Prophet through the angel Gabriel. The Qur’an, 
which is described in some of its ayahs (verses) as glorious (majid) 
and clear (mubin), is given several appellations such as: Truth, 
Guidance and the Book. But the most frequent appellations are the 
Book and the Qur’an. The Qur’an is considered by Muslims as 
containing all that is required in order to lead a happy life in this 
world as well as in the Hereafter. In (6:38) we read: 


Nothing have We omitted 
From the Book. 


If nothing is omitted, then the Qur’an has an explanation for 
everything, and this is in fact mentioned explicitly in (16:89) which 
reads as follows: 


And We have sent down 

To thee the Book explaining 
| All things, a Guide, a Mercy 
} And Glad Tidings to Muslims. 


Some Muslim scholars understood the phrase — all 
include the different branches of knowledge. Their 
this is that both knowledge acquired through a1 
| Hadiths of the Prophet are part of the Sha 
reached through these sources are in fact 
However such an interpretation cannot be 
Islamic studies would realize that the fuga 
did not always reach the very same view re: 
Such views cannot be regarded as part of the Quran 
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interpreters understood from the phrase “all things” is that the 
Qur’an contains the principles which are capable of directing 
human behaviour. They maintain that the Qur’an provides man 
with useful knowledge (‘lm nafi‘)? which regulates his relationship 
with Allah, his fellows and his environment. To put this in other 
words, the Qur’an provides the Muslim with a definite outlook 
towards himself as an individual and as a member of his society. 


The existence of a Qur’anic outlook towards this life as well as the 
Hereafter cannot be denied. Yet some might cast doubt on the 
educative aspect of the Qur’an. They might hesitate to make a 
connection between the Qur’an and education on the grounds that 
one fails to find in it even the most usual educational terms. In reply 
to such criticism several points may be made. The first point is that 
the derivation of the term ‘‘tarbiyah”’ (education) occurs on several 
occasions. As a matter of fact the terms Rabb (God) and “‘tarbiyah”’ 
are considered by Arab lexicographers to be derived from the same 
root.* Mawdidi mentions that “to educate and take care of” is one 
of the several meanings implicit in the term Rabb.* Qurtubi says that 
the rabb is a description given to anyone who performs a thing in a 
complete manner.° Razi makes a comparison between Allah the 
Educator and the human educator. He mentions that unlike the 
human educator, Allah the Educator knows well the needs of those 
who are being educated because He is their Creator. In addition to 
that His care is not limited to a certain group. He is concerned with 
educating all creatures; that is why He is described as “Rabb 
al-‘Alamin.*® Since we are concerned with the education of human 
beings, it is relevant to mention that Allah is believed to have taught 
the first man on this earth the names of all things.* The derivatives 
of ‘lm (knowledge) are numerous and this suggests that the Qur’an 
does not lack the terms or the concepts which refer to education. As 
a matter of fact the most well-known names given to the revealed 
message are the Qur’anand the Kitab (Book). The former is derived 
fom gara’a’ (read) while the latter is derived from kataba (wrote). 
Hence both of these names are linked to educational concepts. 


The second point is that the Prophet himself identified his 
message with that of an educator (mu ‘allim). He was concerned with 


# This issue will be explored in Chapter three. 
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teaching people the principles of the new religion and asking those 
who had already received the message to teach it to newcomers. 
Bukhari narrates that the Prophet said: 


The example of guidance and knowledge with 
which Allah has sent me is like abundant rain | 
falling on the earth, some of which was fertile | 
soil that absorbed rain water and brought forth 
vegetation and grass in abundance.... This is the 
example of the person who comprehends Allah’s 
religion and learns and then teaches others.® 


Since reading several Gyaks at daily prayers is obligatory on every 
Muslim, it becomes clear that embracing Islam requires the 
acquisition of some knowledge. Semaan describes this process of 
teaching and learning since the beginning of Islam by saying: 


From an educational point of view, this was the 
first breakthrough in mass education.® 


The third and the last point is that if one accepts that the Qur’an 
has a certain outlook towards life — and there is no reason to doubt 
this fact — it becomes necessary to accept another fact which is built 
upon it, i.e. that the Qur’an provides us with certain educational 
principles or guidelines. This acceptance stems from a belief that 
there is an organic relationship between education and the traditions 
and beliefs of a given society. In a democratic society the school tries 
to promote the democratic way of life among its pupils. The 
same thing should apply to an Islamic society. 


Since the Qur’an provides the Muslim with an outlook t 
life, its principles must guide Islamic education. One car 
about Islamic education without taking the Qur’an as one 
point. Our discussion in the following chapters will aim 
that the Qur’an lays down the foundation for educational 
methods. Moreover, the Muslim educator will find in the Qu 
guiding principles which help in selecting the cor 
curriculum. These general principles which govern the 
and content of the curriculum constitute the foundatio: 
Islamic educational theory. 
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We have just introduced in our discussion the term “theory’ 
without giving it a definite description. As a matter of fact, this term 
is used by educators in more than one sense, and hence it becomes 
necessary to examine its different meanings and see which one fits 
properly in the Islamic perspective. 


In the first place, “‘theory” is used by educators to refer to certain 
hypotheses which have been proved to be true through observation 
and experimentation and whose function is to explain their subject 
matter. O’Connor expresses his acceptance of this definition of 
“theory when he says: 


We can summarize this discussion by saying 
that the word “‘theory”’ as it is used in educational 
contexts is generally a courtesy title. It is 
justified only where we are applying well- 
established experimental findings in psychology 
or sociology to the practice of education.'® 


Muhammad al-Nujayhi — a contemporary Egyptian educator — 
reflects in his writings the same view expressed by O’Connor when 
saying that advances in experimental psychology led to improve- 
ments in education and provided us with educational theories as 
sound as those in science.'' Thus “theory” in its first meaning is 
restricted to the explanation of issues on scientific lines. 


The second usage of “‘theory”’refers to a body of related principles 
which are intended to guide practice. Here, the concern is not to 
offer mere explanations of phenomena, but to build or control 
experience. The educator who is aware of the obligations of his 
profession does not resort — while teaching in the classroom — to 
trial and error; he is rather guided by a set of principles. These 
principles are called “theory of education.’’ Undoubtedly these 
principles vary from one society to another depending upon the 
values and aspirations of each society. 


The first meaning of “theory” is similar to its meaning in science. If 
the educational theory is to be understood in this way, then 
educators should not bother themselves with issues which cannot be 
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proved in a scientific way. However, while it is quite true that the 
teacher should explain to his students the natural phenomena under 
consideration by whatever scientific data are available to him, he 
should not limit himself to such a role. The teacher who is aware of 
the responsibilities of his profession should be aware of the aims that 
should be achieved and what the teacher himself should do. These 
are by no means limited to science alone. Education cannot be 
understood as “a limited would-be scientific pursuit.’”’!? 


The scientific theory which is descriptive is of help to educators, 
but it fails to be a paradigm for educational theory simply because in 
education, the theory is not merely concerned with explanation of 
how or why things happen this or that way. Its function is to guide 
the behaviour of those who are being educated. In Islamic education 
the Quranic values constitute the basic element of the curriculum 
and the school cannot but be concerned with bringing up the pupils 
in accordance with them. Practices have to be judged by educators 
and value judgements cannot be restricted to scientific findings. 
Psychologists do provide us with measurements which determine the 
1.Q. of each student or any other personality trait. What is to be 
done once these have been determined is a matter of value 
judgement and not scientifically established. A personality test may 
tell us that a particular student is shy when he is in the presence of 
the opposite sex. The teacher who is provided with such information 
behaves in accordance with the values of his society. In a Western 
society such a student may be judged as abnormal as far as this trait 
is concerned; he may be recommended to attend parties. The whole 
situation 1s reversed if the same student is judged from an Islamic 
view when shyness is considered as part of iman '3 (belief). 


Moreover, if we accept scientific theory as a parad 
educational theory then we have to leave aside all the meta 
facts (ghaybiyyat) of the Qur'an. Science deals only with 
which may be observed by the senses. This means that s 
theory cannot include any element which cannot be obse 
tested. As we will see in Chapter Three, the Qur’an gives 
prominent role in the perception process. However they 
only means of acquiring knowledge. The fact that the Ou: 


tevealed Book implies that scientific verification falls short of 
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the Qur’anic content. In (2:3) belief in the unseen on the part of the 
believer precedes reference to observable behaviour. The ethical 
system derived from the Qur’an is accepted because it comes from 
Allah and riot because it was proved to be the best system by means 
of scientific experimentation. For these reasons it becomes irrelevant 
in Islamic education to look for scientific theory as our example. We 
are thus inclined to use the term “theory” here to refer to certain 
principles which guide the educational practices. 


Islamic educational theory should mainly stem from the Qur’an if 
it is to possess its own merits. The ayahs of the Qur’an are not meant 
to be recited in a limited time allotted to what is nowadays labelled 
“religious education”. They form in fact the foundation of the whole 
educational system. But to say this does not mean that other subjects 
are to be ignored. The Qur’an considers whatever exists in the 
universe as well as man himself as Allah’s signs which must be 
studied. Izutsu observes that the Qur’an calls the revealed word of 
Allah ayat without distinguishing them from the signs in nature 
which are also called ayat.’* What follows is that the: findings in 
science and psychology do fit in the Islamic educational theory. The 
principles of the Qur’an form the base of the theory and educators 
have to work out its details. The Qur’an leaves the door open for the 
specialists to make their contributions provided that the Quranic 
principles form — as Farugqi puts it — the yardstick.'° This is in fact 
supported also by the Hadith. Bukhari narrates that the Prophet said: 


“Some poetry contains hikmah (wisdom).'® 


It is relevant to recall that the Qur’an rebukes poets because they 
say what they do not practice.!’ The hikmah which is found in some 
poetry should not be attributed to the rebuked poets, but to those 
who believe in Allah. As some poetry is viewed as having an element 
of hikmah, there is no reason to exclude other fields of knowledge and 
to deny that they have this attribute. 


Thus, when principles derived from other fields of knowledge are 
adopted in accordance with the Qur’anic outlook, there en 
be no contradiction between what is being taught about the creation 
of the first man on earth and what is being taught in biology. Since 
all the principles are related to each other, the Islamic educational 
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theory could be described as an integrated theory 1 Ree 
Qur’anic principles form the prime core. As long as the fe 
contains one unified outlook towards man and the universe, 
educational theory which rests upon it should be unified. 


undations of the Islamic theory are derived 


When we say that the fo o change. 


"a implication is that they are not liable t 

Se dings of the specialists a the different fields of 
knowledge which find their way into the theory are not considere 
unchangeable for the simple reason that they are man-made products. 
If this is taken into consideration, could Islamic educational theory be 
described as changeable? 

In his Ph.D. thesis, Modawi expresses his view regarding this 
issue by saying: 


. the theory of Islamic Education unlike the 
ideal philosophy upon which it bears is 
refutable.’® 

Elsewhere he writes: 


As a detailed and general theory it is not 
constructed to hold good in all times.!® 


His justification for this is that the psychological and the sociological 
findings which have a bearing on this theory change from time to” 
time, and this means that the elements of the theory have to b 
reorganized. He even speaks about the looseness of the principle 
this theory by saying: 


Therefore, according to Hirst, adequate educa- 
tional principles can be formed in a loos 
open process of judgement to which phi 

cal beliefs, psychological and social 
historical knowledge, etc. contribute ir 
appropriate way.7° 


There is no doubt that educators who go bac 
derive educational principles will differ among 
Qur’an which is considered Allah’s Word is addr 
given ‘ag/ (mind) which is capable of grasping its 
that we have different schools of figh (jurisprudence) 
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the Qur’anic content. In (2:3) belief in the unseen on the part of the 
believer precedes reference to observable behaviour. The ethical 
system derived from the Qur’an is accepted because it comes from 
Allah and riot because it was proved to be the best system by means 
of scientific experimentation. For these reasons it becomes irrelevant 
in Islamic education to look for scientific theory as our example. We 
are thus inclined to use the term “theory” here to refer to certain 
principles which guide the educational practices. 


Islamic educational theory should mainly stem from the Qur’an if 
it is to possess its own merits. The ayahs of the Qur’an are not meant 
to be recited in a limited time allotted to what is nowadays labelled 
“religious education”. They form in fact the foundation of the whole 
educational system. But to say this does not mean that other subjects 
are to be ignored. The Qur’an considers whatever exists in the 
universe as well as man himself as Allah’s signs which must be 
studied. Izutsu observes that the Qur’an calls the revealed word of 
Allah ayat without distinguishing them from the signs in nature 
which are also called ayat.!* What follows is that the: findings in 
science and psychology do fit in the Islamic educational theory. The 
principles of the Qur’an form the base of the theory and educators 
have to work out its details. The Qur’an leaves the door open for the 
specialists to make their contributions provided that the Quranic 
principles form — as Faruqi puts it — the yardstick.'° This is in fact 
supported also by the Hadith. Bukhari narrates that the Prophet said: 


“Some poetry contains hikmah (wisdom).'° 


It is relevant to recall that the Qur’an rebukes poets because they 
say what they do not practice.'” The hikmah which is found in some 
poetry should not be attributed to the rebuked poets, but to those 
who believe in Allah. As some poetry is viewed as having an element 
of hikmah, there is no reason to exclude other fields of knowledge and 
to deny that they have this attribute. 


Thus, when principles derived from other fields of knowledge are 
adopted in accordance with the Qur’anic outlook, there can 
be no contradiction between what is being taught about the creation 
of the first man on earth and what is being taught in biology. Since 
all the principles are related to each other, the Islamic educational 
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theory could be described as an integrated theory where be 
Quranic principles form the prime core. As long as the Qur’an 
contains one unified outlook towards man and the universe, the 
educational theory which rests upon it should be unified. 


When we say that the foundations of the Islamic theory are derived 
from the Qur’an, the implication is that they are not liable to change. 
However, the findings of the specialists in the different fields of 
knowledge which find their way into the theory are not considered 
unchangeable for the simple reason that they are man-made products. 
If this is taken into consideration, could Islamic educational theory be 


described as changeable? 


In his Ph.D. thesis, Modawi expresses his view regarding this 
issue by saying: 
. the theory of Islamic Education unlike the 
ideal philosophy upon which it bears is 
refutable.'® 
Elsewhere he writes: 


As a detailed and general theory it is not 
constructed to hold good in all times.!9 


His justification for this is that the psychological and the sociological 
findings which have a bearing on this theory change from time to 
time, and this means that the elements of the theory have to be 
reorganized. He even speaks about the looseness of the principles of 
this theory by saying: 


Therefore, according to Hirst, adequate educa- 
tional principles can be formed in a loose and 
open process of judgement to which philosophi- 
cal beliefs, psychological and social theory, 
historical knowledge, etc. contribute in their 
appropriate way.?° 


There is no doubt that educators who go back to th 
derive educational principles will differ among them: 
Qur'an which is considered Allah’s Word is addressed to man 
given ‘ag/ (mind) which is capable of grasping its meanings. 
that we have different schools of figh (jurisprudence) implies 
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expect to have variations in an Islamic theory of education. But to 
say this does not mean that the essentials of the theory are liable to 
change. The differences which may exist do not touch the 
foundations of the theory. The Islamic educator can make use of the 
findings of psychologists who study, for example, punishment. But 
their findings will not be taken as an excuse to abolish punishment 
in principle as long as it is an integral part of the Qur’anic outlook.* 
Regardless of the use man makes of scientific knowledge which 
enables him to control his environment, this knowledgé will never be 
considered as the most important thing in the Islamic perspective. 


Modawi’s description of the Islamic educational theory as 
refutable, temporal and loose may be attributed to lack of clear 
understanding of the Islamic conception of education coupled with 
borrowing indiscriminately from Western philosophers of education. 
Since he does not give the Quranic principles their dominant role, 
he ery the principles of the Islamic educational theory in these 
words: 


Such principles are, as Peters has put it, logical 
hybrids.”! 


Had he subjected what comes ‘from psychology and sociology to the 
Qur’anic outlook, he would not have taken such a stand. He makes 
a grave mistake by equating the role of the principles of the Qur’an 
in the Islamic educational theory with those in philosophy in some 
Western writings. By assuming that they play the very same role and 
that philosophy alone cannot determine the central issue of 
education, he reaches the position that Islamic principles cannot 
alone direct educational practice. In justification of this he says: 


This is because as Hirst put it ‘we cannot on 
philosophical grounds, satisfactorily answer the 
central questions of educational practice.’” 


Of course no philosopher of education in a modern Western 
democratic country would be able to give final recommendations 
regarding social values without paying attention to what specialists 
in the different fields of knowledge say. But this does not apply in the 


@ This issue will be discussed in detail in Chapter Six. 
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ciety where values are fixed and final. 
about the nature of educational theory 
d in the Islamic educational theory 


e way to the Islamic so 
hat Hirst and Peters say 
ould not be taken for grante 
egardless of the wide differences between the Islamic and the 


Western societies. 


_ A further misconception that Modawi makes regarding the | 


Our’anic principles is that he views some of them as assumptions. | 
He refers on several occasions to the assumptions underlying Islamic | 


educational theory. Speaking about the nature of man in Islam he 
writes: 


... The general Islamic assumption about the 
nature of children is that they are liable to turn 
good or bad.”? 


‘To start with, man is considered to have a good nature (fitrah). This 
fact is emphasized in the Qur'an and the Hadith,* but is referred to 
is an assumption. The Quranic facts and principles cannot be 
eated by a committed Muslim as assumptions or hypotheses which 
: potentially provable or disprovable through observation or any 
‘other means. They are rather a set of interrelated principles which 
: form the foundations of the educational theory. Just as the roof of the 
building should fit the foundation, the very same thing applies to our 
‘ Its elements which come from other fields of knowledge 
si eo fit in the general structure. The dominant role which is given 
i the Qur’anic principles in the Islamic educational theory is clearly 
tated by Tibawi who says: 
vi 


The single fundamental fact that determines the 
concept, dictates the content, and governs the 
evolution of the philosophy of Muslim education 
is the belief that God’s final message to mankind 
was revealed in its entirety through Muhammad 
and is enshrined in the Qur’an.”* 


So far, we have been concerned with elucidating the 
frame of the Islamic educational theory. We have emphasize 


—_—_—___ 


_@ The concept of fitrah will be discussed in the next chapter. 
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such a theory can incorporate elements of other fields of knowled 
and make use of them. The Qur’anic emphasis on brotherhood a 
example, can incorporate the insights of sociologists when they pve 
helpful suggestions about the means by which this goal may be 
reached. The Qur’an provides educators with broad and general 
educational aims. Classifications of these aims and deciding which 
aims are to be achieved at each level and which content is more 
suitable cannot take place without making use of the findings in 
psychology or other fields of knowledge. 


In the remaining part of this chapter, we will consider the 
relationship between philosophy and Islamic educational theory 
because any discussion in education of the nature of educational 
theory involves this issue. In other words, our main concern will be 
to examine philosophy of education and attempt to find out what 
role it may play in building the Islamic theory of education. 


We should make clear at this point the sense in which we are 
using the term “philosophy”. In one sense it might be argued that 
any set of principles must ipso facto reflect a philosophy if they are to 
be coherent. What we are concerned with here, however, is the role 
of philosophy in forming and organizing concepts on a purely 
intellectual basis. In Islamic system, intellectual speculation can 
never serve as a basis for concepts which derive their authority from 
the Qur’an. 


In its traditiona meaning, philosophy is viewed as a body of 
knowledge as well as a method of acquiring knowledge. Greek 
philosophy, which is considered as a paradigm for all traditional 
philosophers, was concerned with all the problems which concern 
man. It tries to answer questions which relate to man’s existence: his 
nature in the universe and his relations with the supernatural 
powers. The traditional philosopher felt free to select for discussion 
any problem from any field of knowledge he liked. A.Taylor 
describes this position by saying: 


In short, it was the job of philosophy to deal 
with everything. And philosophy promised to do 
this, not contingently, but certainly.?° 


The traditional philosopher who feels free to discuss any issue 
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mes that his intellectual powers are appropriate tools for such an 


terprise. They try to build up by reasoning an outlook towards 
and society. 

e field of education, traditional philosophy tries to 
r the crucial issues which relate to the nature of the individual 
the aims to be achieved. The traditional philosopher of 
hcation tries to derive the solution to the educational issues from 
: ophy. This comes from the belief that philosophy decides what 
pe of individual is appropriate for a certain society. The methods 
Bi reaching as well as the content of the curriculum are subject to the 
osophical outlook. The teacher might not be able to recognize 
nature of his subject matter; hence he can seek the help of the 
o can give a judgement regarding, say, history. The 
d of what has 
ed.2° 


pplied to th 


losopher wh 
ilosopher decides whether history 1s the recor 
ready happened or an interpretation of what has happen 


he response of educators to traditional philosophy and the 
‘differences which exist among philosophers vary. Some believe that 
these differences are natural and it is up to the educator to evaluate 
different philosophies and make use of what seems relevant. 
thers believe that these differences perplex educators and they take 
“good warrant for abandoning the whole enterprise of 


Our response to this type of philosophy may be in line with 

attitude which casts doubts on the role of traditional philosophy 

education, though for different reasons. From an Islamic vier 
" — . . . 

the Qur’an provides us with a definite outlook towards man 


elations with Allah as well as with other creatures and even 


whom everything in universe is subjected. The Qur’anic fa 
justified on a philosophical basis, and any speculations 
tions which contradict such facts cannot be accepted fro: 
point of view. The main cause for our rejection of phile 
while reason is governed by revelation in the Qur’an, 

authority in philosophy. As we will see in Chapter TI 
given a prominent role in Islam, but it is not allowed — 

issue. Revealed knowledge is considered more authentic 
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eir authority from 


viewed as a body of 
knowledge. Greek 
for all traditional 


the supernatural 
‘select for discussion 


assumes that his intellectual powers are appropriate tools for such an 
__ enterprise. They try to build up by reasoning an outlook towards 
man and society. 


_ Applied to the field of education, traditional philosophy tries to 
_ answer the crucial issues which relate to the nature of the individual 
‘and the aims to be achieved. The traditional philosopher of 
education tries to derive the solution to the educational issues from 
hilosophy. This comes from the belief that philosophy decides what 
‘type of individual is appropriate for a certain society. The methods 
of teaching as well as the content of the curriculum are subject to the 
hilosophical outlook. The teacher might not be able to recognize 
_ the nature of his subject matter; hence he can seek the help of the 
philosopher who can give a judgement regarding, say, history. The 
philosopher decides whether history is the record of what has 
ready happened or an interpretation of what has happened.” 
a wm: 

The response of educators to traditional philosophy and the 
differences which exist among philosophers vary. Some believe that 
these differences are natural and it is up to the educator to evaluate 
different philosophies and make use of what seems relevant. 
hers believe that these differences perplex educators and they take 
“them as “good warrant for abandoning the whole enterprise of 


ilosophy.’’?’ 


Our response to this type of philosophy may be in line with the 
attitude which casts doubts on the role of traditional philosophy in 5 
_ education, though for different reasons. From an Islamic viewpoint 
_ the Quran provides us with a definite outlook towards man and hi 
relations with Allah as well as with other creatures and even with h 
hysical environment. Man is considered as Allah’s vicegerent 
_ whom everything in universe is subjected. The Qur’anic facts are 
stified on a philosophical basis, and any speculations or assu 
tions which contradict such facts cannot be accepted from an Is! 
point of view. The main cause for our rejection of philosophy 1s 
“while reason is governed by revelation in the Qur’an, it is give 
authority in philosophy. As we will see in Chapter Three reas 
“given a prominent role in Islam, but it is not allowed to decid 
ssue. Revealed knowledge is considered more authentic than ¢ 


philosophy which was referred to earlier. However, our rejection of 
traditional philosophy should not make us forget to mention that 
philosophy and the Qur’an deal with almost the same problems.” 
But this is not a justification for equating them with each other. 


The present writer is not unaware of the efforts of some Muslim 
philosophers who tried to find a place for Greek philosophy in the 
Islamic perspective. It is not our aim to analyze such efforts in 
detail. But it suffices to assert that their view of reason (‘agl) and the 
role it plays does not differ sharply from the view held by Greek 
philosophers. They maintain that philosophy and the Qur’an have 
the same aim. According to Ibn Rushd, both aim at discovering 
truth. Truth does not in any way contradict truth but rather 
confirms its truthfulness. When ‘agl leads to a truth which 
contradicts the Qur’an the text of the latter should be interpreted in 
such a way that eliminates the apparent contradiction.”? In his book 
Hayy Ibn Yaqzan, Ibn Tufayl puts reason on a par with revelation in 
terms of its ability to allow man to reach truth. Thus it is no wonder 
that some Muslim philosophers expressed ideas which contradict 
Islamic principles. In one of his risalahs, Ibn Sina denies bodily 
resurrection” which is accepted as a fact in Islam.?! For this basic 
reason philosophy was — as Tibawi puts it — “unable to establish 
itself as an integral part of Muslim thought.” 


In modern times philosophy began to flourish in the Muslim 
world under the impact of Western influence. It is no wonder that 
one finds some modernist Muslim scholars who speak about the 
philosophy of the Qur’an* or about the harmony between them. 
Muhammad Musa maintains that the style of the Qur’an is similar 
to that of philosophy. Clarity in exposition is considered to be 
something common to the two. Not only that, but the Qur’an opens 
the door for philosophy. This may be attributed to the fact that the 
Qur’an, which uses many terms, gives little detail of such terms. The 
Qur’an mentions, for example, the creation of the earth, the sky and 
man. Giving the details of these concepts is left for the philosopher. 
The Qur’an, which lays down the foundations of a theory of 
knowledge, leaves the door open for philosophy to build up these 
bases.*? But here again reconciliation between the. Qur’an and 


@ As is the case with al-‘Aqqad. 
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philosophy is doomed to failure for the very same reasons which led 
to the rejection of Greek philosophy. It is not the task of the 
philosopher to build on the Qur’anic concepts; in Islam this task 
belongs to the fugaha’ who are firmly grounded in the revealed 


knowledge. 


Turning to contemporary literature on the philosophy of educa- 
tion, one finds that Muslim writers may be classified into two main 
groups. The first group leaves the door open for non-Islamic 
outlooks on life. They borrow non-Islamic concepts and incorporate 
them in their educational thought. In his critical book, Hageltom 
illustrates how a promint Egyptian writer on curriculum adopts 
non-Islamic concepts which cannot be reconciled with Islam. In his 
book al-Manahij, A.L. Fu’ad asserts that there exists a strong 
relationship between the school curriculum and democracy, and that 
hence it is the responsibility of the school to give the pupils an 
insight into democracy because it tends to make the individual as 
well as the society happy. In another Book, Murshid Tamrin 
al-Mudarris, the same educator urges the teacher to propagate 
socialism with the aim of removing class differences.** 


"It should be emphasized that neither of these ideas correspond 
> exactly to the Islamic way of life. There exists in Islam a mechanism 


for consulting the believers, the Shura, which is an integral part of 
islam. However, the system in Western democracy whereby the 
“majority decides what is lawful and what is not, can never be 


acceptable in Islam, where the laws and framework of society are 


revealed by Allah and are unchangeable. Where the removing of 
Class differences is concerned, there exists a means of redistributing 
wealth to some extent (the zakah). However, private property is a 
fundamental principle in Islam, and any political belief which 
involves the expropriation of private property cannot be accepted. I 
such ideas are unacceptable in Islam generally, they cannot fine 
place in Islamic education. 


The second category of what may be described as tra 
philosophers of education adopt the Quranic outlook i 
writings. The content of their philosophy is derived from the 
and the Hadith. Fadil Jamali — a Professor of education 
Tunisian University — may be mentioned as an example, H 


his discussion of the Qur’anic philosophy of education by saying: 
“Some may find it strange when they hear me Saying that the 
Glorious Qur’an is considered for the Muslim the greatest book in 
the philosophy of education... .If philosophy is concerned with the 
study of how things begin and end, and with the study of man and 
his relations with his fellow man, the universe and Allah, the 
philosophy of the Qur’an includes all this... . The Qur’an deals with 
the creation of man and his nature. The philosophy of the Qur’an 


which is characterized by being comprehensive allows for develop- 
ment and change.’”° 


Philosophy viewed from this angle is nothing more than the 
Qur’anic principles that guide education. As a matter of fact, one 
does not find in Jamali’s philosophy of education any element of 
philosophy except the term itself. This does indeed represent the 
correct approach to building up an Islamic theory of education; 
however, the present writer feels that it is more relevant to replace 
the term “philosophy of education” although most, if not all, Islamic 
educators nowadays have no objection to using it. 


The first reason for our call to replace this term is that 
“philosophy” is a rather ambiguous term which means that 
“philosophy of education” is also ambiguous. Perhaps that is why 
Brickman calls for the abandoning of the term “‘philosophy of?’ and 
its substitution by the term “theory of.””*In support of this view, one 
may point out that one writer who rejected philosophy in principle 
and accepted it only as a term has classified the founder of the 
Wahhabi movement together with other philosophers who are not 
associated with the principles of Islam.*” We have already mentioned 
how Modawi, who uses the term “philosophy” in referring to the 
Qur’anic principles, misplaces their role. 


The second reason for abandoning the terms “philosophy” and 
“philosophy of education”’ is more related to the Qur’an. In (2:104) 
the Qur’an asks the believers to say unzurna and not ra‘ina although 
both of them suggest the same meaning, i.e. please look at us. The 
ambiguity which arises from using the term “ra‘ina” is the 
justification for not using it, and in the same way we may, however 
unintentionnally, be misleading. As Sayyid Qutb says, the usage of 
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alien terms is in sharp contradiction with the Islamic conception 
ce which has its own characteristics.”® ; 

_ The Qur’anic term which we recommend to replace philosophy is 
“hikmah’,;® in this case the educational hzkmah in the Islamic theory 
of education would mean the foundations of this theory which are 
rived from the Qur’an. However its introduction may raise some 
jection. It might be argued that the new term which supplants 
ilosophy is also ambiguous since it could be interpreted to give 
or more of the following meanings: “admonition, understanding, 
, prophecy, sunnah and the Qur’an. Some even maintain that the 
m “ hikmah” “has practically come to be synonymous with 
Isafa.”°°Nasr says that while many Muslim theologians had 
erstood hikmah to mean kalam (scholastic theology), the term was 
tified throughout Islamic history with traditional philosophy.” 
more criticism may be sensed from Rosenthal who argues that 
Outstanding rank of ‘ilm in the Qur’an made hikmah come after it 
anking.*! This implies that the term is not of very high prestige. 


cording to Arab lexicographers, hikmah means knowledge of the 
hing in the best sciences,** One main characteristic of hikmah 
is emphasized by interpreters is that it consists of two basic 
nts: ‘iim and ‘amal.** Goichon mentions that ‘lm which 
acterizes hikmah is of “high spiritual truth’’.** In addition to this, 
rsons who were given hikmah were either prophets — such as 
Uhammad and Abraham — or of high prestige as is the case with 
Euqman, who is understood to have been one of the judges of Banu 
i. In (2:269) it is stated that the person to whom hikmah is 
ed receives an overflowing benefit. If hikmah is to 
uated by its constituents or the persons who possessed it, then 
hould rank high. It seems that the high prestige of this term ma’ 
ne of the reasons why Muslim philosophers —like Ibn Rushd® 
orrowed this term to describe their own philosophy. The ™ 
be that they did so in order to popularize their ideas 
Ot welcomed in Islamic thought. ; 


one 


for the giving of several meanings to hikmah, it is admi 


tkmah occurs in the Qur'an in nineteen ayahs; in additon hukm occurs in sev 
Meaning of fikmah. See Zamakshari, vol. 1, p. 378; vol 2, p. 7; vo. 


is quite evident in his book Kitab Fas! al-Magal wa-Tagrir ma Baym 
_wa-al-Hikmah min al-Ittisal. 
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interpreters as a fact. Tabari gives more than five meanings to 
hikmah which occurs in (2:269). But it should be noted that these 
different interpretations are not considered by interpreters to be 
competitive or a source of ambiguity. Prophecy, ‘ilm, understanding, 
etc. — though different — may be viewed as aspects of the same 
thing. This may be understood from Ibn Kathir.who considers 
prophecy as the highest form of hikmah.*® Qurtubi holds a similar 
view when he says that since the essence of hikmah is to help the 
individual to behave in a good manner, the different meanings given 
to it are complementary; they are related to the same aim.*’ If this 
comprehensive meaning is accepted little can be said regarding its 
clarity in meaning. 


Having discussed traditional philosophy and its relation with the 
Islamic theory of education, we now turn to discuss the contribu- 
tions of analytical philosophy. This type of philosophy is not viewed 
as a body of knowledge but as an activity which aims at clarifying 
the terms used. In spite of the differences which exist among analytic 
philosophers, they have one main common goal: a clear usage of 
language. 


Education is one of favourite fields of the analytic philosophers. 
This may be attributed to the adoption by educators of numerous 
concepts and terms which come from other fields of knowledge. 
Psychology and sociology use several vague terms such as “srowth”’, 
“conformity”, etc. Since these terms find their Way into education it 
becomes the responsibility of the philosopher to clarify the usage of 
these terms. The analytic philosopher is no longer interested in 
building up educational theories. Education — and not philosophy 
— Is his starting point. This view is expressed clearly by Moore who 
illustrates the relationship between philosophy of education and 
educational theory and practice by saying: 


Let us think of education as involving an 
interrelated set of activities going on at different 
levels, something like a building with more than 
one floor occupied. On the ground floor there go 
on various educational activities... At the next 
higher level, say at the first-floor level, there is 
educational theory, which may be understood as 
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_ of secondary importance. 


a body of connected principles... aimed at 

influencing what goes on at the ground-floor 

level. At a higher level still there is philosophy 

of education, which has for its main tasks the 

clarification of the concepts used at lower levels, 

concepts like ‘education’ and ‘teaching’, for 

example, and an examination of theories which 

operate there, testing them for consistency and 

validity.*® 
Since analytical philosophy is not viewed as a body of knowledge, 
the main obstacle which led to the rejection of traditional philosophy 
of education from the Islamic theory of education is removed. 
Analytical philosophy of education seems more acceptable as long as 
it does not concern itself with the prescription of values alien to 
Islamic education. | 


A positive attitude towards analytical philosophy is explicitly | 
expressed by some Islamic educators. Hageltom maintains that its 
contribution lies in its attempt to clarify the language used in 
education. It helps educators to have a better understanding of the 
subject matters of the curriculum. He says: 


In teaching history, for example, it is important 
to ask this question: What do we mean when we 
say that pupils have learnt history? The answer 
to this question cannot be given only in terms of 
empirical evidence, but also, and before that, by 
a logical analysis of what characterizes history 
as a subject.*? 


Modawi believes that Islamic educational writings reflect 
sion and ambiguity. He attributes this to the undue stress 
the style with little regard to the content.*’Although the help 
the Islamic educators get from linguistic analysis does not f 
essential element in Islamic theory of education, it canm 
neglected. The speculative aspect of this theory which dominai 


scene leaves the door open to linguistic analysis which is co: 
51 
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In order to evaluate the role of analytical philosophy of education 
in the Islamic theory of education, it is desirable to differentiate 
between the Qur’anic hikmah and other fields of knowledge which 
contribute to the building of the theory. 


There are some terms or concepts which are used to give the same 
meaning regardless of the cultural differences. The concept of 
“solid”? which was referred to earlier belongs to this category. The 
way a scientist understands it does not differ from the Way it is 
understood by an Islamic or a Marxist scientist. This means that 
analysis of such terms and concepts will be helpful to the Islamic 
educator. But this help is of limited nature since neutral concepts do 
not form an essential part of the Islamic educational theory. 


In addition, other fields of knowledge provide education with 
concepts which are not neutral because they arelinked to social and 
cultural values. Concepts such as “‘conformity” and “growth”’ differ 
from one culture to another. An analytic philosopher who concerns 
himself with illustrating the concept of “conformity” must tell 
educators about its nature by giving illustrations or examples which 
help them to judge whether they are taking the right path to its 
achievement or not. Is the ‘“‘shy student”? conformist or noconfor- 
mist? An answer to this question and several others which may be 
raised regarding this issue is not possible unless the analytic 
philosopher starts from certain values. But if he insists that he takes 
a completely neutral position in these situations, no one expects him 
to be constructive in his analysis. 


It appears that concepts which are not neutral cannot be properly 
analyzed in isolation from their cultural background. Analysis of 
such concepts without a frame of reference would be perplexing if 
not misleading. We will discuss in Chapter Five the nature of the 
content of the curriculum. It will be argued that teaching history, for 
example, from an Islamic outlook has its justification. Materialistic 
factors which are given the prime role in history from a Marxist 
viewpoint are regarded differently from the Islamic outlook which 
gives them less importance. All knowledge in this world has 
importance in Islam. It contributes to the confirmation of the reality 
of Islamic belief. Thus if our previous analysis is accepted one could 
conclude that analytical philosophy of education which starts from a 


pted in the Islamic theory of 


hat the frame of reference — 
s — is not the 


Islamic standpoint cannot be acce 
education. The main reason for this is t 


non- 


without which there can be no constructive analysi 
same. They rather contradict each other. 


—If an analytical philosophy of gausasio whic? net eee 
i mises cannot make a substantial 
eee ona education in the domain of acquired sane it 
is even less likely to be of help in the domain of revealed pale a & 
which forms the foundations of the theory. It is true that a me 7 
concepts will be of great help in building the theory, aie is ac ay 
is not a proper field for the philosopher, since anyone w Ser 
himself with this enterprise should possess certain qualifications 


which are not related to philosophy. 


The educator who engages himself in building up an Islamic 
educational theory must have a good command of Arabic. pie 
Qur’an is viewed as an inimitable (mu{iz) Book. In (2:23) we read: 


And if ye are in doubt 

As to what We have revealed 
From time to time to Our servant 
Then produce a Suara 

Like thereunto. 


In (17:88) it is emphasized that the whole of mankind would not be 
able to produce the like of the Qur’an. The ifaz of the Qur’an has 
several aspects and its style is undoubtedly one of them.°? Since 
human beings cannot imitate the style of the Qur’an, the exact 
translation of the Qur’anic text is considered to be out of the 
question. One can translate the meanings of the Qur’an, but not the 
Qur'an itself. The organic relationship between Arabic and revel: 
tion in Islam explains why non-Arabs who have embraced 
found it necessary to learn Arabic.°? Dodge describes the imp 
of Arabic in Islamic society by saying: ‘ 


The original purpose of Muslim education was 
to explain the divine revelation and, because the 
Qur’an was revealed in Arabic, the first step 
was to understand the Arabic language. No man 
could be a successful government official, a 
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lawyer, mosque leader or teacher, unless he was 
familiar with Arabic.°* 


Two examples will be cited here in support of the importance of 
Arabic, both of which are linked with the Caliph ‘Umar Ibn 
al-Khattab. As for the first example, it is narrated that the Caliph 
‘Umar stood one day on the minbar (pulpit) and after he had recited 
(16:47) he asked the audience about the meaning of “takhawwu/” 
which occurs in the ayah. A bedouin gave the correct meaning 
supporting his view with a verse of poetry. On that “Umar urged the 
audience to heed the Jahili poetry.°° 


The second example is cited to show that lack of command of 
Arabic may result in incorrect conclusions. Zamakhshari relates the 
following anecdote: 


A bedouin heard a man reciting the third ayah of 
Strat al-Tawbah as follows: ‘Inna Allah bari’ 
mina al-mitshrikina wa-rasulih’ (instead of wa- 
rasiluh). Upon this the bedouin said: ‘In that 
case I am free from the Prophet.’ The man took 
the bedouin to ‘Umar Ibn al-Khattab to 
complain of him, and the bedouin told him of 
the man’s recitation. Therupon “Umar orde- 
red that Arabic should be studied.*° 


Evenif the authenticity of this story may be questioned, it reflects the 
importance attached by early Muslims to linguistic competence in 
Arabic. Without deep command of Arabic, analysis of the Qur’anic 
terms and concepts is likely to be misleading. 


In addition, knowledge of what Islamic scholars call “ulim 
al-Qur’an”’ (Qur’anic sciences) is quite helpful to the educator. The 
Islamic educator must familiarize himself with the books of 
interpretation (Kutub al-Tafsir), otherwise he may be advancing 
purely personal views. It suffices for our present purpose to illustrate 
this with the following example. It is narrated that during the siege 
of Constantinople by the Muslims, one of the Muslim fighters was 
advancing towards the enemy without paying attention to the 
dangers which threatened his life. Seeing this situation, some of his 
fellows shouted loudly: “He made his hands Peniibute to his 
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destruction” (alga bi-nafsihi ila al-tahlukah). At that moment Abi 
Ayyub al-Ansari made it clear that the term “tahlukah’ which occurs 
in (2:195) and to which they were referring, does not refer to fighting 
the enemy. On the contrary, it refers to backsliding in such matters.”” 
Although this is not the only meaning given by interpreters, it is 
considered the most likely one. In any case, one has to consult books 
of interpretation. 

Moreover, to understand the Qur’an requires understanding of the 
Hadith. This fact is expressed in (16:44) which reads: 


And We have sent down 

Unto thee (also) the Message 
That thou mayest explain clearly 
To men what is sent 

For them, and that they 

May give thought. 


Thisshows that the Prophet was sent not only to communicate to 
people the revealed knowledge but also to show its application. The 
Hadith of the Prophet is an indispensable aid to the understanding of 
the Qur’an. 


To sum up: The Islamic theory of education is fundamentally based 
upon the Qur’anic concepts. In this theory the door is left open for 
concepts which come from different fields of knowledge provided that 
they fit the Qur’anic perspective. All elements which cannot be 
reconciled with Islamic principles should be excluded: It has been 
pointed out that traditional philosophy which gives excessive weight 
to reason cannot offer any help to our theory. Hence, traditional 
philosophy of education which tries to resolve educational issues b 
reliance upon philosophical assumptions is not applicable. Furth 
ermore, analytical philosophy which takes non-Islamic concepts as} 
frame of reference yields a very poor harvest. It is thenef 
recommended that the term “philosophy” be replaced with the te 
hikmah. Our analysis allows us to conclude that in Islamic theo 
education there is no place at all for traditional philosoph 
education. In the following chapters we will be concerned with 
analysis of the Qur’anic hikmah in order to establish a clear idea} 
the nature of man, of educational aims and methods and of 
content of the curriculum. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE NATURE OF HUMAN NATURE 
Bits) 


tan 


e core of the educational process. This can be easily 

n one remembers that education is mainly concerned 
g human behaviour towards certain objectives. Just as 
mith or the carpenter needs to know the characteristics of 
vith which he deals, the educator is helped in his 

‘he has a clear idea about the nature of man. 
ractices are doomed to failure unless they are built on 
nception of man’s nature. This may shed some light on 
‘in the fields of science and technology have not 

en accompanied by advances in man’s happiness. 


the educational outcomes are affected by the concep- 
‘by educators regarding the nature of man, we will 
Mtrate in this chapter on the analysis of this issue. Our 
ion starts by clarifying the concept of khilafah. Man, who is 
lered Allah’s khalifah, is viewed as being innately good. The 
concept of the good fitrah will be illustrated and contrasted 
ne different conceptions. The harmony between the fitrah 
he bodily needs will be emphasized with reference to 
the rizh (spirit). Lastly we will deal with man’s free 
<es it possible for him to be educated. In brief, we 
nswer the following questions: i 


‘the role of man in this life? a 
the inborn powers man has? a 
at extent does environment shape man’s behavic¢ 

man free to learn and acquire new experiences? 


a 


r’an man occupies a special position in the 


is vicegerent on the earth. In the Qur’an we read: 


Behold, the Lord said to the Angels: 
I will create a vicegerent on earth,! 


The word khalifah (vicegerent) is derived from the verb khalafa which 
means “succeeded” or “followed”. In this respect, the khalifah is the 
person who succeeds another. This explains why the head of the 


Islamic State was given this title. Aba Bakr succeeded the Prophet 


after his death; he was called Khalifat Rasul Allah; then the second 


part of the title was dropped out and the term khalifah stood alone to 
give the same meaning. 


The philological meaning of theterm Khalifah raises no differences 
of opinion; but one finds such differences when trying to define who 
followed whom. As regarding who succeeded or followed, we are 
faced with three different views. The first view maintains that 
human beings as a species succeeded other beings who had already 
lived on this earth. It is believed that the jinn preceded man’s 
existence. Thus, human beings succeeded the Jinn.? 


The second interpretation does not presume or look for any 
predecessors to man. According to this point of view, the word 
khalifah refers simply to any group of people that succeeds another. 
Among the several aahs that are quoted to support this view is 


-. He makes you 
Inheritors of the earth. 


In another Sirah Moses tells his people that the earth is Allah’sand 
that He may destroy their enemy and make them inheritors on the 
earth.* The Prophet Hud warns his people stressing that if they turn 
away from Allah’s message, then Allah will make another people 
succeed them.° In Sirat al-Nar, Allah promises the believers that He 
will grant them the inheritance (vastakhlifuhum) as he did to others 
before them.®° Thus the present tense yastakhlif is used in the Qur’an 


to denote the process of one group of people being succeeded by 
another, 


The third interpretation gives the process of istikhlaf more 


importance. The khalifah is not simply one who follows others; he is 
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| i a ; ifah behaves and acts 

ah’s khalifah. Allah comes first; the khalifa pelt s 

ee aus teachings. Razi, Tabari, Tabtaba’i and Qurtubi 
= ai, 7 
jn favour of this interpretation.’ 


“Fxamination of the three interpretations reveals that they have 
* ae common in spite of the differences that ate ae 
: é - 
Beer licitly The philological Panes te bach 
i i 1 tions. 
wee 2 Be ee ish or a group of people or 
: a ta aa like the Jinn. But it should be noted that the first 
a BP tations give little more beyond this level. Ne unINg is said 
i a he role of the khalifah. By stressing that the Khalifah is in 
aia’: thalifah the third interpretation gives seeped Hea te 
5 te Here, relationship is established between man and 4 ah 
MEG ely between man and man or man and the Jinn. Hencc 


khalifah is privileged as being Allah’s khalifah. 


t would clearly be unfair to interpret the meaning of ee is 
terms of mere succession. The time dimension alone Apa ie 
oked for its explanation. The function of the CE ie us a 
rtant role in its interpretation. This view is eee vy ne 
t that Allah announced the appointment of the Gat aia 
assembled angels who were ordered by Allah to Pets: nen 
sa Sign of respect to the khalifah. In Surat al-Baqarah we read: 


And behold, We said to the angels: 
‘Bow down to Adam:’ and they 
Bowed down; not so Iblis.® 


lisrespect to the khalifah is considered from the Qur’anic 
lew as a revolt against Allah’s orders, since respect for th £ 
Ociated with obedience to Allah. Thus the Khas fe 

portant position and is much more than a persoaee 
“persons that succeeds other groups. 


' More evidence in support of this view comes fe n | 
* «se . s | 
_ that are related to this issue. The word “khalifah” is 
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singular form in two ayahs.° The plural form khala’if is located in four 
aahs'° while the other plural form khulafa’ is located in three aahs.!! 
One of the ayahs that uses the word in its singular form is that which 
announces Allah’s intention to create a khalifah. Lambton mentions 
that in (2:30) Adam was asked to “judge between men with Justice 
and not to follow his desires.” !? In fact there is no reference at all in 
this ayah to Adam’s judgement ‘with the truth’ as Lambton states. 
But this order occurs in (38:26) where Allah addresses His Prophet 
David saying: 


Oh David! We did indeed 
Make thee a vicegerent (khalifah) on earth 
So, judge thou between men in truth. 


Here, the khalifah is enjoined to be just and not to be prejudiced. This 
term as applied to David indicates the exercise of authority.'? 


The role to be played by the vicegerent is not less evident in the 
a@yahs that use the term in its plural form. In Siratal-A ‘raf the khulafa’ 
are described as people who interact with the physical environment; 
they build for themselves places and castles in the mountains and 
the plains.'* Sizat al-An‘@m stresses that the khala’if are given this 
status in order to test them while another aah of Sirat Fatir makes 
them responsible for their misbehaviour.'° The same meaning is 
echoed in the following ayah: 


Then we made you heirs (khalaif) 
In the land after them, 
To see how ye would behave.'” 


It is evident from these Zyahs that people are appointed as khalaif 
or khulafa’ under certain conditions. The holder of this office does not 
practice his functions in isolation from Allah’s supervision. 


We have already quoted the ayah which relates Allah’s order to the 
angels to prostrate themselves to Adam and also referred to several 
aahks which tell us about the khulafa’ and the khalaif. The question 
that arises at this point is: who the khalifah is or indeed whether there can 
be more than one khalifah on the earth. 

Books of interpretation give two different views regarding this 
issue. The first view limits the title to Adam. The upholders of this 
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prostrated themselves to Adam, and not to any other person. There 
is no justification in giving this title except to Adam. 

The proponents of the second view do not deny that Adam was 
ah’s vicegerent,but they go further beyond this point. They believe 
it was man as a human being represented in Adam who was 
oured by Allah before the angels. It follows that the title cannot 
eserved only to Adam. Others can be eligible to have that 


our or privilege. 


9 
O 


The second interpretation does not necessarily contradict the first 
put it is more comprehensive. It paves the way for clear and 
tforward understanding of the @yahs that speak of the khulafa” 
or khalaif or of David as being a khalifah. It gives prestige to man 
thout any diminution of Adam’s privilige. But do we find evidence 

Qur’an that justifies our preference of this interpretation? 


us first examine the ayahs that explain the event of man’s 
and his existence on this earth. Several ayahs that relate to 
m show that the Qur’an uses the singular pronoun in the third 
as an object to the verb khalaga. The plural pronoun in the 
person is used as an object to the same verb in one ayah. It 
€ interesting to note that the two forms of the pronoun are 
a two successive ayahs in Surat al-A ‘raf. Whereas one ayah tells 
“Allah created you and gave you shape,” the following ayah 
that Allah created him.'® Thus if the pronoun “you” stands for 
fan beings and not only for Adam,then it becomes justifiable to 
pt the view that considers Adam as being a representative Of 
Species in the ceremony which was attended by the angels 


ne finds differences of opinion regarding this pronoun “you 
feiws are held concerning the two words khalagnakus 
you) and sawwarnakum (gave you shape). According to oni 
interpretations the pronoun in the two words refers 
O pieces of evidence are cited) here in support of this vi : 
levidence is that the Qur’an sometimes uses the secon¢ 
moun in cases where those who are being concerned are 
t and the third person might be expected. In & 
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al-Bagarah Allah tells the Jews that He made a covenant with thei 
predecessors by saying: 7 


And remember We took 
Your covenant.!? 


The second evidence is philological. The co-ordinating conjuncti 

thumma which is positioned between taswir and Allah’s orders to i 
angels to bow indicates that the bowing follows the creation a j 
the angels prostrated themselves to Adam, so it was Adam io ae 


created and given shape.”° Qurtubi is in favour of this 
interpretation.7! 


A second interpretation refers the pronoun in khalagnakum to 
Adam and the pronoun in sawwarmakum to Adam’s progeny,” while a 
third interpretation refers the pronoun in the two Bemis ito Adam 
and Eve. The fourth interpretation refers the pronoun in the two 
words to Adam’s progeny. Razi — who gives preference to this view 
— holds that the verb khalaga is related to Allah’s knowledge. In this 
sense, the word khalagnakum means that Allah had already the 
knowledge of all who will be created and how they will behave. To 
give shape means to fix the shape of all created things in the 
Preserved Tablet. Accordingly, the two events of khalg and taswir 
preceded the celebration in honour of the shalifah.”’ 


f It appears that more than one of these interpretations support the 
issue we are trying to defend. Yet, it is not possible to disregard the 
other point of view. But fortunately stronger Qur’anic evidence 

might be derived from the ayahs that relate to the appointment of the 
khalifah and the departure of Adam from Paradise. The angels who 
prostrated themselves to Adam said to Allah: 


Will you place therein 
One who will make 
Mischief therein and shed blood.?* 


The wor “one” which is used in this aah refers to the khalifah. This 
appears explicitly from the first part of the same ayah which was 
quoted already. In fact, the angel’s question came as a response to 
the announcement of appointing the khalifah. If it is proved that the 
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word “one” refers to others than Adam, then enough light would be 
hed on this issue. 


The Qur’an makes it quite clear that Adam committed no 
ischief on this earth. It is true that he disobeyed Allah by 
approaching the tree which he was asked to keep away from. But it 
js true also that Allah relented towards him. And even if one accepts 
“for the sake of argument the hypothesis that equates disobedience 
“with mischief, still no mischief could be attributed to Adam on this 
“earth. This is due to the fact that Paradise — where Adam 
‘disobeyed his Allah — does not exist in this world. Qurtubi 
“mentions that this fact represents the Sunnite point of view 
regarding this issue.* The evidence he mentions in support of this 
View is that the Qur’an used the word jannah with the definite article 
/, This means that Adam was in the eternal Paradise and not in the 


radise of ‘Adan.”° 


"Since Adam was not involved in doing any mischief or bloodshed, 
n it becomes helpful and necessary to identify whoever might be 
olved in it. According to one interpretation, the angels who made 
t comment or question had already known that the Jinn who 
ceded man on this earth committed such acts. When they made 
heir comment they were wondering whether the new khalifah would 
follow his predecessors; they were not making a statement butmerely 
ig about what might happen or merely expecting it. The other 
erpretation relates mischief to Adam’s progeny. According to this 
Ww, the angels had known that some of Adam's progeny wo d 
iow the path of mischief and so they were surprised when thi 
heard of the appointment of a new khalifah.”° 


he relationship between man and Iblis is marked with 


lis means that some of Adam’s progeny are really if 
sbehaviour; the history of humanity confirms the am 


34 This view which differs from the Biblical concept regarding “the gardemy 
. also by the Mu’tazilites like Jubba’i (sce Razi, vol 1, p. 299) and Zamakhsl 


his Progeny, which leads to the conclusion that it was m 
represented in Adam for whom the celebration was held. 7 


This conclusion could be reinforced by another dah that speaks of 
man as the only responsible creature. Allah says: 


We did indeed offer 

The trust to the Heavens 

And the Earth and the Mountains 
But they refused 

To undertake it: - 

Being afraid thereof: 

But man undertook it 

He was indeed unjust and foolish.2” 


The “trust” mentioned in this Zah means religion and duties or 
commandments of Allah. The role to be played by man according to 
this ayah is not different from the role of the khalifah. He who fulfills 
Allah’s trust is indeed Allah’s khalifah. Man in fact has a unique 
position in this world. His role is not similar to other creatures. It 
follows that man’s behaviour is purposive. He is being asked to work 
hard so as to overcome the obstacles that might appear. Being Allah’s 
vicegerent does not mean that he leads an easy life. He is in fact 
being put under probatory condition. Man who is indeed privileged 
by Allah faces difficult situations. Of the several ayahs that asset this 
principle is Allah’s saying: 


Do men think that 

They will be left alone 

On saying ‘We believe’ 

And that they will not be tested.”° 


This Zyah and other similar ones show that through probation man is 
able to translate into observable behaviour what he believes in. It is 
not sufficient for a believer in Allah to remain inactive on the pretext 
that he keeps his belief deep in his heart. 


One more important fact should be stressed here. Being Allah’s 
khalifah, man has no right to claim absolute sovereignty over this 
world. He has to obey Allah’s orders, and he has no right to substitute 
for them others that contradict them. If he does do so, then he could 
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& be described as zalim and jafizl? (unjust and foolish) and it would 
follow that he should be deprived of the title khalifah. Rebellion 
against Allah’s teachings in the field of education or economics or any 
other field is in sharp contradiction with vicegerency. The unjust 
and foolish people like ‘Ad, Thamid and Noah’s people were 
destroyed and succeeded by other khulafa’ because they failed to 
carry the burdens of the vicegerency. 


But man who is considered as Allah’s vicegerent cannot uphold the 
responsibilities of the vicegerency unless he is equipped with 
potentialities that er able him to do so. The Qur'an asserts that he 
has several unique characteristics; the first important attribute is 
that man is good by /fitrah from the start. He has not inherited any 
sin due to Adam’s departure from Paradise. 


The Qur'an uses the word fatir in several Qahs to mean the 
Creator. In all these ahs this word is associated with the heavens 
‘and the earth. The verb fafara is also located in several Gyahs. In 
“some of these @yahs the heavens and the earth are used as the object 
of the verb while man is used as an object in others. Nothing could 
derived concerning the nature of the fitrah from these @yahs 
yecause the word “‘fatara” is simply used here to mean “create”. But 
in one of these @yahs the word /itrah is mentioned in connection with 
religion (din). In Sirat al-Rim we read: 


Set thou thy face 

Steadily and truly to the Faith (din) 
Establish Allah’s handiwork (fitrah) according 
To the pattern on which He has mad 


mankind.*” 


“More details concerning the nature of the fitrah 
ah which indicates that Allah made a contract wil 
Ye righteous and good. In Sirat al-A raf 


When thy Lord drew forth 
From the Children of Adam 


progeny, which leads to the conclusion that it was ma 
ented in Adam for whom the celebration was held. 4 


This conclusion could be reinfore a 

Rn n as the only responsible eee go “Ta 
We did indeed offer 

‘The trust to the Heavens 

And the Earth and the Mountains 

But they refused 

To undertake it: - 

Being afraid thereof, 

But man undertook it 

oh He was indeed unjust and foolish.2” 

The “trust” mentioned in this @ah means religion and duties o 
€ role to be played by man according " 


ua the role of the khalifah. He who fulfills 
S khalifah. Man in fact has a unique 


Do men think that 

They will be left alone 

On saying ‘We believe’ 

And that they will not be tested.78 


This aah and other similar ones 
able to translate into observabl 
not sufficient for a believer in 
that he keeps his belief dee 
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) be described as zalum and jahil*® (unjust and foolish) and it would 
follow that he should be deprived of the title khalifah. Rebellion 
against Allah’s teachings in the field of education or economics or any 

Nother field is in sharp contradiction with vicegerency. The unjust 
"and foolish people like ‘Ad, Thamud and Noah’s people were 
) destroyed and succeeded by other khulafa’ because they failed to 
‘carry the burdens of the vicegerency. 


But man who is considered as Allah’s vicegerent cannot uphold the 


responsibilities of the vicegerency unless he is equipped with 
" potentialities that er able him to do so. The Qur’an asserts that he 
) has several unique characteristics; the first important attribute is 
> that man is good by fitrah from the start. He has not inherited any 
) sin due to Adam’s departure from Paradise. 


| The Qur'an uses the word fatir in several @yahs to mean the 
© Greator. In all these ayahs this word is associated with the heavens 


and the earth. The verb fatara is also located in several ayahs. In 


" some of these ayahs the heavens and the earth are used as the object 
~ of the verb while man is used as an object in others. Nothing could 
W be derived concerning the nature of the fitrah from these ayahs 


because the word “fatara” is simply used here to mean ‘create’. But 
in one of these ayahs the word fitrah is mentioned in connection with 
religion (din). In Sirat al-Rium we read: 


Set thou thy face 

Steadily and truly to the Faith (din) 
Establish Allah’s handiwork (fitrah) according 
To the pattern on which He has made 
mankind.”? 


This ayah connects man’s fitrah and Allah’s religion. There can 
contradiction between the two; but the relationship between th 
not explained in this ayah. 


More details concerning the nature of the fifrah come from ani 
a@yah which indicates that Allah made a contract with each indivi 
to be righteous and good. In Surat al-A raf we read: 


When thy Lord drew forth 
From the Children of Adam 


From their loins 

Their descendants, and made them 
Testify concerning themselves, saying: 
‘Am I not Your Lord 

Who cherishes and sustains you?’ 
They said: ‘Yea! 

We do testify’ (This), lest 

Ye should say on the Day 

Of Judgement: ‘Of this we 

Were never mindful.’*! 


This @ah makes it evident that Allah made man confess that He is his 
Lord. But when and how did this take place? 


One interpretation says that Allah drew forth the decendants of 
Adam from the loins of their fathers while another interpretation 
mentions that the descendants were taken from the loins of Adam 
himself. The first interpretation cites the same Zyah to support its 
view. The ayah says: “‘from their loins” and not “from his loin”. This 
implies that others than Adam were meant. The second interpreta- 
tion relies on several Hadiths of the Prophet which mention Adam 
himself as being the only one from whom the descendants were 
drawn forth. The Hadiths that touch upon this issue could be 
categorized into two groups. The first group shows that after Allah 
had drawn forth, people were classified as people of the left or people 
of the right. The second group asserts that Allah did make a contract 
with all human beings. Ibn Kathir mentions that the two Hadiths 
that belong to this category are not traceable to the Prophet 
(mawgifani* la marfi’ani) 7? 


Razi believes that these two interpretations are not necessarily 
contradictory and hence it is possible to combine them together. He 
maintains that the dyah shows that Allah drew forth the descendants 
from the fathers; this could be understood as that this specific man 
would have certain specific descendants and that each of these would 
have his own decendants and so on. The sequence of peoples coming 
to this world is well known to Allah. ‘The drawn forth” took place 


# The Hadith is described as mawguf if the narrator attributes it to one of the Prophet's 
Comnsnicns without mentioning the Companion’s reference to the Prophet (S. Al-Salih, 
‘Ulam al-Hadith, Beirut, 197, p. 208). ‘a 
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h this arrangement. To say that Allah drew forth 
himself cannot be derived from the Ayah, 
ah that could be raised against it. As 
et did mention it, then the best thing 
bine the two interpretations together.** The 
interpretations give also two slightly 
he content of the contract. Some believe 
that the descendants had accepted Islam after they had been drawn 
forth. According to them, fitrah means Islam. They refer to one of 
the Hadiths of the Prophet narrated by Abu Hurayrah: 


in accordance wit 
the descendants fom Adam ¥ 
but there is nothing in the ay 


long as the Hadith of the Proph 


to be done is to com 
proponents of these two 
different views regarding t 


Five practices are characteristic of the fitrah’: 
circumcision, shaving the pubic region, clipping 
the nails, cutting the moustaches short and 
pulling out the hair under the arms.** 


The other interpretation limits the meaning of fitrah to tawhid. It is 
based on a narration attributed to ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Abbas in which 
he mentioned that he had been unable to understand the real 
meaning of fdtir until two Bedouins — who were disputing regarding 
the possession of a well — came to him to settle their dispute. One of 
them told Ibn ‘Abbas that it was he who favara that well and by this 
he meant that he was the first one who started digging it.*? Keeping 
this meaning for fatir and fatara in mind and that tawhid is the first 
major step in religion, then /ttrah and tawhid mean the same thing; 
they are synonymous. 


So far, two interpretations regarding fitrah have been mentione 
but there is still a third interpretation that holds a rather diffe 
view. The adherents of this interpretation rely on reason as 
on the Qur’an to support their view. They believe that / 
the form bestowed on man when he was created. Whatever 
leads him to the belief in Allah. To put it in Ibn al-OQ: 
“Man accepts Islam in the same way a child acce 
breast.”’*°According to this view, man is not a Mu 
new-born child does not know the principles of Isla 
potentialities that enable him to become a Musl 


contract. The latter part of it reads: 
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Lest ye should say on the Day 
Of Judgement: ‘Of this we 
Were never mindful.’ 


This part of the aah links the mithag (contract) with Allah’s wish to 
make grounds for judgements. Since the Qur’an asserts that Allah 
does not punish those who are unaware or to whom no apostles were 
sent, it follows that the forming of the grounds for judgement takes 
place only after birth and not before. 


Moreover, anyone who makes testimony should be able to 
remember the event for which he was a witness. But man does not 
remember whatever relates to that contract. This indicates that 
making the testimony did not involve verbal or physical behaviour. 
The individual who simply attends any meeting or participates in its 
discussions should be able to remember at least some of what had 
taken place. But this is not the case with the present issue. This 
means that Allah did not ask the descendants verbally about their 
Creator and that none of them gave a verbal answer. Making 
testimony which is mentioned in the ayah means that Allah created 
man in a perfect manner, which leads him to believe in Allah 
provided that nothing rises as an obstacle. This perfection is a 
witness of Allah’s existence. 


In addition to this, it is obvious that Allah exempts children from 
duties simply because they have not the ability to perceive or realize 
what goes on. The Qur'an mentions that the child knows nothing 
when he comes to this world. He who knows nothing cannot be a 
Muslim or a non-Muslim, a believer or non-believer. 


The three interpretations of the fitrah disagree on how Allah made 
man favourably disposed to His recognition; yet, the behavioural 
resultant is not different. The common denominator in the three 
interpretations is that man is inclined to be religious. He is strongly 
linked to tawhid. The causes that lead to disbelief lie outside human 
nature; they do not stem from inside. 


This optimistic outlook on man is in sharp contradiction to the 
pessimistic outlook held by some psychologists and biologists who 
insist on the existence of some inherited elements of evil in man. It is 
obvious that aggression is a strong drive in the beasts. Man, when 
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considered as an evolved form of other animals, should have the 
aggressive drive. Lorenz — the Austrian ethologist — devoted his 
book On Aggression to proving that fighting is an instinct which exists 
in man as well as beast and that this drive is directed against 
members of the same species. The beast of Lorenz and the khalifah of 
Allah possess completely different innate faculties. The concept of 
fitrah differs also from the Christian concept of original sin. 
Thompson makes an unjustifiable conclusion when saying, ‘““The 
point of view of the Qur’an seems to be that all who are not believers 
are ipso facto, dallun; which we suggest is another way of saying that 
in the natural course of things man is born in a state of dalal, he is 
born a dall.’*’? A man who misbehaves is not by necessity born in 
sin. Man who has good /ffitrah is liable to err or misbehave. 


The concept of fitrah in the Qur’an diverges also from another 
theory that considers human nature as neutral. The behaviourist 
school of psychology maintains that man is neither good nor bad at 
birth. He is a Tabula Rasa. The environment plays the crucial role in 
shaping his personality. According to Skinner, ‘“The environment 
determines the individual even when he alters the environment.”*® 
Thus man inherits nothing more than a few reflexes. Religion as well 
as other aspects of behaviour could be explained in terms of the 
environmental factors.*? The fact that Muslim children in general 
become Muslims while Christian children become Christians is 
cited by Skinner as an example to illustrate his theory. 


No doubt the long period of dependency on others during 
childhood allows the parents to exercise great influence on their 
children. This fact which attracted the attention of Skinner is well 
Stated in one of the Hadiths of the Prophet that shows how the fiémall 
is influenced by the environment. Abu Hurayrah narrated that thi 
Prophet said: 


No child is born but has the Islamic 
fitrah, but his parents turn it into 
a Jew or a Christian.* 


This Hadith stresses that the fitrah which is innate in the 
could be greatly influenced by the environment. The /ttrah does Hot 
bloom regardless of the surrounding conditions; it may be modified 
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or even drastically changed if the environment is unfavourable. The 
external factors interact with the fitrah; its nature depends in the 
ong run upon such interaction. But to say this does not necessitate 
man’s being the slave of his environment as the behaviourist school 
suggests. Two individuals who live under the same conditions might 
respond to the very same stimulus in different ways. The wife of the 
Pharaoh of Egypt was a true believer in Allah although the 
surrounding environment was saturated with corruption. Instead of 
obeying her husband she prayed to Allah: 


Build for me, in nearness 

To Thee, a mansion in the Gardens 
And save me from Pharaoh 

And his doings.*! 


Environment is an influential factor that shapes man’s behaviour, 
but the Qur’an does not regard it as the only factor. 


Educators agree that educational theory and practice are deeply 
affected by the way man’s nature is viewed. If man is considered as 
having innate evil, then education is mainly concerned with 
suppressing or supplanting these elements. According to Lorenz’s 
theory which is built upon the innate aggression in man, educators 
are mainly concerned with looking for substitute objects and 
sublimation procedures that help in discharging the aggressive 
drive.*? The theory that considers man’s nature as neutral gives 
great importance to teaching. Since the child has neither good nor 
bad elements, then effective teaching can produce the desired 
personality. Through the process of learning one might become a 
lawyer or a thief regardless of one’s tendencies.”’ little attention 
needs to be paid to the child because he has nothing inside him to be 
cared for. It is the teacher — and not the student — who is the 
master of the teaching situation. On the other hand, when man is 
viewed as possessing good innate elements, then education becomes 
interested in developing such elements. The personality of the 
learner is accepted because he has such goodness; the educator is not 
busy with suppressing or supplanting innate evil, but tries his best to 
avoid exposing the students to unfavourable circumstances. The 
concept of fitrah does not exempt theMuslim educator from putting 
forth his utmost effort. Since the fitrah does not bloom by itself, 
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The concept of fitrah necessitates also that Islamic education 
should aim at strengthening the link that ties man with Allah. 
Wt jatever the student learns at school should not contradict this 
p! inciple. Believing that man recognizes Allah by fitrah cannot be 
reconciled with the theory that considers monotheism as an advanced 
Stage of religious belief. Tawhid was the essence of all religions 
revealed to man by Allah and the plurality of gods has come to 
dominate only when tawfid was forgotten. It should be emphasized 
hat the concept of tawhid is not a matter of number, but of 
ority.* It is this concept of tawhid that stresses Allah’s 


Sovereignty that should be respected in the Islamic curriculum. 


ut besides the /fitrah there exist several biological needs such as 
the need for water, food and sex. These needs are part of man’s body 
h is made of clay.*°They are the very same needs that also exist 
nimals; this fact makes it relevant to ask whether it is possible for 
these animal needs to function in harmony with the fitrah; and if that 
is possible it becomes necessary to explain why and how that 
happens. 


is undoubted that such needs look for satisfaction. Observation 
nimal behaviour shows that these needs follow the principle of 
sure and do not abide by any ethical code. If man behaves 
larly to animals while he is satisfying them, then one cannot 
slude the possibility of damaging the fitrah. Allah’s khalife 
inguished from other creatures and his behaviour should no ! 
ilar to that of lower beings. Being heedless about these eed 


eir suppression. This solution appears to be in accord wi 
tah because it aims at blocking such elements that man sh 
nimals. But, it is very clear that certain biological needs i 
tisfied; man’s being deprived of food and water leads to his 
* iven if we take into consideration the sexual need which 
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Suppressed, we find that suppression leads to harmful results, Th 
psycho-analytic school showed clearly that strong suppressed Eves 
do not fade forever; they may appear later openly or in disguised 

~forms as dreams. In addition, the individual who is exposed to 
suppression suffers from psychological disorders.*7 


The Qur’an makes it clear that such suppression is not favoured 
at all; this could be derived from the ayahs that emphasize the fact 
that nothing was created vainly. In Sarat al-Ram the last part of the 
@yah that refers to fitrah reads: 


No change (let there be) 
In the work (wrought).*® 


This is a clear evidence that what exists should not be changed, 
which implies that it cannot contradict the fitrah. He who tries to 
make changes in man’s nature, be it the suppression of the sexual 
need or anything else, is not following the teachings of Islam. In 
Strat al-Nisa’ it is emphasized that it is Satan who orders men 


to deface 
The (fair) nature created 
By Allah*? 


According to some interpretations the fair nature which is mentioned 
in this ayah is related to the sexual need and hence the ayah orders 
man not to practise emasculation, while others interpret it to mean 
fitrah. The fact that the first part of the aah refers to slitting the 
ears of the cattle as a devilish act makes the first interpretation more 
likely. 


It appears that Islam not only disapproves of the suppression of 
innate needs, but is also against any act that leads to changing the 
appearance of man. This could be supported also by the several 
Hadiths that prohibit the tatoo mark (washm) and lenghening the hair 
artificially (wasl)*’ The innate drives that exist must be satisfied. The 
Qur’an orders man to eat and drink. The imperative verb ishrabu is 
located in several Gahs while the imperative verb kuli7 is also located 
in more than twenty ayahs. The ayahs that relate to nikah are no less 
numerous. Islam not only calls for the satisfaction of these biological 
needs, but considers man’s refusal to do so willingly as something 
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. This is evident from the following Hadith which came in 
to some of the Companions who denounced marriage as 
ther acts connected with the biological needs. 


What has happened to these people that they 
say so and so, whereas I observe prayer and 
sleep too. I observe fast and suspend observing 
it. I marry women also. And who turns 
away from my Sunnah, he has no relation with 


me.” 


r emphasis on the satisfaction of the innate 


lerlying cause fo 
pe ith the role to 


is that this satisfaction is strongly connected w 
ved by the khalifah. The Qur’an explains that the task assigned 
Khalifah is not easy. He cannot in fact play his role if he is put 
stress or if he is faced with dangers that threaten him. Food 
ter are essential for his existence as an individual while the 
] drive is important for the survival of human beings as a 


7 


faving clarified that the Qur’an recognizes the existence of the 
ogical needs and urges their satisfaction, it becomes necessary 
d light on the conditions that make it possible for these 
ist with the fitrah side by side without making much 0 
sary to stress that the body to which these needs ; 
s not make the whole of man. Body-is one element 
something different. The interaction of 
produced the new khalifah. This constitutes 1 
tribute which distinguished the khalifah. 


_ The word rif is used in the Qur’an to n 
an angel or Gabriel in particular or Je 
hich unites with the body.°? In the 


Wa-yas’ alunaka ‘an al-rug 
‘ Qul: al-rih min amr Rabbi 
he word rah is understood by most i 
neaning.»° Such interpretation appears t 
t the Qur’an does not use the term 
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1 isguised 
<posed to 


ho tries to 
he sexual 


tisfied. The 


@h are no less 
1 a: . 
hese biological 


. This is evident from the following Hadith which came in 
to some of the Companions who denounced marriage as 
ther acts connected with the biological needs. 


What has happened to these people that they 
say so and so, whereas I observe prayer and 
sleep too. I observe fast and suspend observing 
it. I marry women also. And who turns 
away from my Sunnah, he has no relation with 
me.” 


derlying cause for emphasis on the satisfaction of the innate 
s that this satisfaction is strongly connected with the role to 
yed by the khalifah. The Qur’an explains that the task assigned 
thalifah is not easy. He cannot in fact play his role if he is put 
stress or if he is faced with dangers that threaten him. Food 
ter are essential for his existence as an individual while the 
drive is important for the survival of human beings as a 


logical needs and urges their satisfaction, it becomes necessary to 
light on the conditions that make it possible for these needs to 

ist with the fitrah side by side without making much trouble. It is 
cessary to stress that the body to which these needs are attached 
‘not make the whole of man. Body-is one element to which was 

/ something different. The interaction of the rik with the body 
ed the new khalifah. This constitutes the second important” 

te which distinguished the khalifah. 


he word uf is used in the Qur’an to mean mercy or the Qur’an 
an angel or Gabriel in particular or Jesus or that spiritual being 
Which unites with the body.°? In the following ayah 


Wa-yas’ alunaka ‘an al-riuh 
Qul: al-ruf min amr Rabbi 


word ruh is understood by most interpreters to give the las 
ning.”> Such interpretation appears to contradict the conclusia 
‘the Qur’an does not use the term ruh to mean spirit or soul” 


The word nafs which is used in the Qur’an to give different 
meanings is also used in some @yahs to mean the soul. In the 
following ayah. 


. the angels 
stretch forth their hands 
Saying: ‘Yield up (anfusakum)’*” 


the word anfusakum is interpreted to mean your souls.°* Thus man’s 
soul is referred to in the Qur’an either as nafs or ruth. 


The Qur’an makes it quite explicit that man’s life is dependent 
upon the existence of the soul in his body. Its departure from the 
body means man’s death. The addition of the word rh to Allah to 
form the phrase min Rihi does not mean at all that man’s spirit is 
part of Allah. Its attribution to Allah is a sign of glorification, but 
not a state of possession. ‘The ruh is one of Allah’s creations which 
has superior quality; but nothing more. Books of interpretation agree 
entirely on this point. But if it is not part of Allah, and if it is not 
similar to the body, then what is its nature? What are its main 
characteristics? Such questions cannot be answered by referring to 
the Qur’an; the @yah that restricts the knowledge of the rzfito Allah 
has been quoted. 


If the nature of the soul is not known to man and there 1s no 
possible way of getting such knowledge, then it might be helpful to 
examine — if possible — the way the soul unites with the body. Of 
the several ayahs that refer to this issue we may quote the following: 


When I have fashioned him 

In due proportion and breathed (nafakhtu) 
Into him of My spirit 

Fall ye down in obeisance 

Unto him.°? 


The term nafakhtuis used to express the process of the unification of 
the soul with the body. Through Allah’sbreathing into man, his life 
starts. In interpreting the verb nafakha, Zamakhshari mentions that 
the verb is used simply for the purpose of illustration; he stresses 
that there was neither nafkh nor manfukh.© But in interpreting the 
very same verb which was mentioned in another sirah he mentions 
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that Allah breathed (nafakha) into man; the analogical meaning of 
nafakha is not mentioned here.°! Qurtubi who is more consistent 
interprets the process of breathing to mean creating the soul and 
adding it to the body. This is also the interpretation given by Ibn 
Kathir. It might be relevant to note that the nafkh as explained by 
Zamakhshari whether it is considered as an analogical or factual 
% sprocess helps very little in understanding how the unification of the 
soul with the body takes place. The interpretation of Qurtubi and 
 Tbn Kathir refers also to the result of the process rather than to its 


% 3 . 
3 scription. 
a de: crip 


So far, little has been revealed concerning the soul. But there is 
“strong evidence in the Qur'an for the fact that the addition of the 
‘oul to the body results in deep changes; the body does not retain its 
“characteristics as it is, but becomes something different. 


. then We developed 
Out of it another creature 
So blessed by Allah 
oe The best to create.” 


; This indicates that man cannot be viewed as a creature who possesses 
flesh, bones and innate needs only. Those characteristics that he 
shares with animals have been modified. His behaviour which is 
mnected with the biological needs is by the same token dissimilar 
that of animals. To clarify this further unification of the soul with 
body could be held in analogy to the chemical reaction of two 
erent elements that produces a new product that differs from the 
two constituent elements. Man’s behaviour is the resultant 6} 
Interaction of the soul and the body. Although man has: 
body, yet he is viewed as an integral personality. Behavii 
ibe described as purely pertaining to the soul or to the boi 
Or going on pilgrimage which are considered as somet 

nnot be fulfilled without the participation of the body m 
m. On the other hand satisfaction of the biological need 
take place in isolation from the soul. Man satisfies his nee 
thuman way. The satisfaction of the biological needs is con 
With higher aims. Man who is being asked by Allah to eat ane 
is being asked to remember others while he is satisfying these mi 
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he is warned of being a spendthrift or consuming unlawful food or 
drink. One of the dahs reads as follows: 


Eat and drink 
But waste not by excess 
For Allah loveth not the wasters.® 


As for the sexual drive, the pleasure which follows its satisfaction is 
not condemned but rather regulated. What is more important is that 
sexual intercourse is linked with productivity which is related to the 
concept of man as being Allah’s vicegerent. The Qur’andescribes the 
wives in one of the ayahs as a tilth.°* In one of the Hadiths having 
sexual relations with the wife is put on parallel lines with the 
glorification of Allah and hence it deserves Allah’s reward.®> The 
khalifah who has good fitrah is not condemned: when he satisfies his 
needs; in fact he should do so if he is to succeed in his office. 
Satisfaction of these needs — in a human way — does not contradict 
his fitrah; both characteristics go hand in hand. This fact could be 
evidenced bya Hadith that relates to Isra’and Mi‘aj. The Prophet’s 
Rear souls to wine was considered by Gabriel as being guided to 


The previous discussion reveals that the biological needs are part 
of the khalifah’s equipment to cope with his environment. Education 
cannot escape the impact of the implication of this fact. Psycholo- 
gists emphasize that all acquired motives can be seriously handicap- 
ped whenever the basic needs are threatened. The motivation for 
independence or curiosity do not exist in individuals who feel unsafe; 
this explains why during years of wars or famine the individual’s 
pursuit of knowledge is weakened. Thus to care for the basic needs 
means caring for the personality of the individual as a whole. Giving 
relevant information, helping the students avoid the exciting or 
thwarting situations and building a positive attitude towards these 
needs are only examples of what the school can and has to do. 


But it has been already shown that the basic needs in man do not 
remain unchanged as is the case with animals. It follows that the 
school curriculum has to care also for the soul. Biological needs and 
the bodily activities do not constitute the main core of the 
curriculum as is the case with the educational theory that considers 
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as an animal who differs from them in complexity rather than 
nd. Such aspects of man which made him superior to animals 
ld receive more importance. Comparison between man’s beha- 
and animal behaviour does not lie within the circle of Islamic 
ception. 

"So far, two characteristics of the khalifah have been discussed, 
namely: he has good fitrah and he has a ruh that unites with his 
‘dy. But he still has a third important attribute: he is free to 
choose his own behaviour. The khalifah had accepted willingly the 
st which other beings were unable to carry. It suffices to quote 
‘ ng the numerous ayahs that assert this principle the following 


Say, ‘The Truth is 
From your Lord 

Let him who will, 
Believe, and let him 
Who will, reject it.’°” 


evident from this ayah that man accepts or rejects Allah’s faith. 
has free will. It is this will which makes him select this or that 
ment which would interact with his fitrah. The way the fitrah 
tions is influenced by the free will that man possesses. 


ut the fact that man has free will is challenged by some who 
Selieve that there are several qyahs in the Qur’an which assert 
predestination. The ayahs that refer to khatm and fab‘ are quoted t 
port this view. In the Qur’an we read: 


Thus doth God seal up (yatha‘) 
The hearts of those 
Who reject faith. 


hesecond type of ayah which is cited to justify the prec 
Ny is that which ascribes hidayah or dalalah to Alla 


al-An‘Gm Allah says: 


Those whom Allah (in His plan) 
Willeth to guide — He openeth 
Their breast to Islam.” 


emphasizes that Allah knows whatever man conceals or reveals. The 
events of this world are well known to Allah before they happen. 
This fact is well illustrated in the following ayah: 


Here hidayah is interpreted in such a way that man is guided 
regardless of his will; he has no choice at all. Some go a step further 
and believe that it makes no difference whether man tries to put 
forth his effort or not. The following verse illustrates explicitly such 


an outlook No misfortune can happen 


On earth or in your souls 
But is recorded in 
A decree 
before We bring - 
It into existence.’ 


Jara qalam al gada’ bi-ma yakun 
Fasiyyani al-taharruk wa-al-sukin.’° 


The Jabrites who hold such predeterministic views feel free to 5 


interpret the ayahs that assert man’s free will the way they like. They 
believe that the Qur’an is one unity, but some ayahs that might 
contradict others in appearance need interpretation. But there are 
others who believe that the existence of the ayahs that refer to man’s 
will together with others that refer to predestination is an evident 
proof of the contradiction of the Qur’an. Goldziher concludes after 
discussing man’s freedom in Islam that the Qur’anic a@yahs that deal 
with this important ethical issue are contradictory.”' 


But to say this does not mean that Allah predetermines man’s 
behaviour. Allah’s Knowledge might be held in analogy to the 
knowledge of an alert teacher has pertaining to his students. If the 
teacher knows that a certain student is more likely to fail his 
examinations because he lacks the ability or the interest, then this 
knowledge cannot be cited as the cause of failure. To know and to 
will are two different acts. 


Allah’s Knowledge and Allah’s Approval should be distinguished 
from Allah’s Will. It is important to note also that Allah willed that 
man should have a will. The Qur’an which refers to Allah’s Will in 
several ayahs refers to man’s will in no less ayahs.* Thus the Qur’an 
" views man’s will as derived from Allah’s Will, but it is not part of it. 
It cannot be put on parallel lines with it as the Mut‘tazilites 
 did.’”° It follows that man chooses his behaviour; he is responsible for 
this choice; but whatever he chooses does not lie outside the domain 
of Allah’s Will.””? This means that man has to take the initiativi 
"because Allah willed him to do so. This conclusion could 
evidenced by the following ayah- 


There are several reasons for this misunderstanding of the ayahs 
of the Qur’an. Apart from the personal prejudices that lead to such 
attitudes there also exists a state of confusion regarding certain 
related ideas. Allah’s Will and Allah’s Approval are viewed as if they 
were the same thing. The Qur’an made it clear that Allah is the 
Creator of all beings; His Will determines the existence of whatever 
occurs in the universe. All things are from Allah; they are His 
Creation. But to sey that does not imply that Allah loves or accepts 
devilish behaviour 


.... but He liketh not 
Ingratitude from His servants.” 
Because Allah will never change 
The Grace which He hath bestowed 
On a people until they change 
What is in their (own) souls.” 


In another @yah the Qur’an ridicules the non-believers who thought 
that worshipping several gods is not bad because Allah willed their 
existence.” It follows that Allah’s Approval and His Will are not the 
very same thing.’* Failing to distinguish between the two concepts 
led the Qadarites to refuse the fact that Allah is the creator of sins, 
while it led the Jabrites to love whatever happens because it is 
simply linked with Allah. 


Another reason for misunderstanding man’s free will 
the Qur'an lies in failing to recognize that the same ter 
used to give more than one meaning. Examination of t 


All&h’s Will is also confused with Allah’s Knowledge. The Qur’an 


) © Sce for examples surahs 17:19; 74:55; 81:28. 
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the following three verbs: gada, gadara and hada or thei ivati 
1¢ folloy : h eir d 
will, it is hoped, illustrate this issue. “i 


As for the verb gada@, it is used in the Qur’an to mean “‘completed”’ 
told, or “created”. ” The noun gadaris used to mean ee defi ite 
time of knowledge. The Night of Qadr is described as the ni Pot 
power of honour. It might be interesting to note that the usage Bch, 
two terms together, gada’ wa-gadar, which is used to express fhe 
predestination view is not used in the Qur'an at all. Not only th 
but none of the two terms is used to designate predestination ee. 
it is unjustifiable to conclude that belief in gada’ and gadar i lies 
holding a deterministic view towards man. _ = 


The verb had@ is also used to give different meanings. Ibn Qayyim 
al-Jawziyyah distinguishes between three levels of hidayah.°° The fir t 
level of hidayah refers to it as being part of man’s patire, When a 
verb hada or its derivatives is used in this meaning, Prenithe aaah 
ee aia a but to Allah. Human beings including the 

‘ a : = Ae 
ae rics ey ee ability to guide. In Surat al-A‘lz Allah 


Who hath ordained laws 
And granted guidance (hidayah).®! 


ae " used in this sense is part of man; it is something innate in 
a t es eads him to truth. Thus the concept of hidayah coincides 
that of fitrah which was discussed earlier in this chapter. 


The second level of hidayah refers to environmental factors that 
Fe ene possible. The probatory life which man leads means 
: oe es aoe than one alternative. It would be to his advantage 
veel as p him make the right decision. The prophets are viewed 
he ho can give this help; the well-grounded in “lm could do 

same job. In the following yah Allah addresses His Prophet: 


Thou dost guide (men) 
To the Straight Way.®? 


lean 

ees rf relevant to note that while the Aidayah is ascribed to 

ae anes A age 1s ascribed to the chiefs of unbelief. The 
of Egypt and the Samini®* ; ; 

who had led their people Re soe acres 2 Chose 
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The third level of hidayah refers to man’s role in following the 
Straight Way. It is true that the Prophets guide their people, but 
they cannot oblige them to follow their path. Man _ himself 
determines whether to follow or reject the hidayah explained by others. 
This is quite explicit in the ayahs that mention that Allah does not 


reject faith. Allah who granted His guidance to man 


guide those who : 
elongs to this 


left him free to accept or reject it. Thus hidayah that b 


level is ascribed to man only. The following ayah is one of the several 
@ahs that emphasize this fact: 


As to Thumud 

We gave them guidance 

But they preferred blindness 

(Of heart) to Guidance 

So the Stunning Punishment 

Of humiliation seized them ‘ 
Because of what they had earned.”? 


Itis clear that man chooses his behaviour and those who make the 
wrong choice pay for their misbehaviour. The khatm and the fab‘ on 
the hearts of unbelievers come as a penalty for their misbehaviour 
and not before that.® It is quite evident that Allah seals the hearts of 
the unbelievers, but not the hearts of all men. The ¢dllal or izaghah on 
the part of Allah comes only after man chooses the wrong 


alternative. In Surat al-Saff we read: 


Then when they went wrong 
Allah let their hearts go wrong 


For God guides not those 
Who are rebellious and transgressors. 


This discussion reveals that understanding the Qur 
dependent upon understanding its terms. The Qur 
book and not merely segments of unrelated ayahs. Ide 
discussed briefly in one location may be discusse 
another location.*® This means that understandi 
mentioned in one ayah requires examination of 0 
the same term. For example in (2:37) it is mentioned 
turned towards Adam after he had learned “words of 3 
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The meaning of these ‘words which cannot be deduced from this 
context is stated in (7:23). Thus while one finds that one sirah deals 
with several subjects, each of these subjects might be dealt with in 
other sirahs. This means that the concepts of the Qur’an form one 
integral entity. The existence of evil or man’s free will are better 
understood if they are related to the concept of the khalifah. Such an 
attitude is essential for an adequate understanding of man’s freedom 
in the Qur’an. The spirit of the Qur’an — as a whole — reveals that 
man is free to choose his behaviour. W.M. Watt emphasizes this fact 
by saying: “‘Strictly speaking, determinism, or the belief that man’s 
life is determined for him from without, is not part of the gospel of 
Muhammad.’”®? 


But, however, the freedom man enjoys is not absolute. The fact 
that he is Allah’s khalifah negates the existence of absolute freedom. 
Man who has free will cannot determine for himself whatever innate 
powers of needs he has. These are determined for him when the 
nuffah is formed. Every man has a limited ajal; he cannot shorten or 
lengthen it. But on the other hand being Allah’s khalifah means that 
man emancipates himself from all types of slavery except that to 
Allah. Man in the Qur’an does not yield to or follow the means of 
production. He does not yield himself to “the dahr which bites with 
its teeth.” Slavery to Allah gives man’s freedom its distinctive 
characteristic. 


Having shown that man has free will it becomes necessary to see 
how this characteristic is related to the two characteristics which were 
discussed earlier. The fact that defiance of Allah exists means that 
free will may be a destructive force that spoils the fitrah. It cannot be 
denied that biological needs may be given such freedom that the rah 
may be prevented from functioning . But to say that the existence of 
free will leads always to such results cannot be defended. Man’s 
belief in One Allah has existed on earth since the departure of Adam 
from Paradise. Free will was held in check by responsibility. The 
Qur’an makes it clear that every individual is personally responsible 
for his behaviour; this individuality is reflected in the following ayah: 


And everyone of them 
Will come to Him singly 
On the Day of Judgement.°° 
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The reward or punishment the individual receives on the Day of 
Judgement depends upon how he behaves in this life; his relatives or 
friends are of no help to him if he goes astray; he does not share with 
them any rewards they have nor do they share with him the 
punishment that befalls him. This fact is self evident in the following 
ayah: 

Namely, that no bearer 

Of burdens can bear 

The burden of another 

That mar can have nothing 

But what he strives for 

That the fruit of his striving 

Will soon come in sight 

Then will he be rewarded 

With a reward complete.”! 


It is essential to note that man’s responsibility is not restricted to his 
overt behaviour, but it includes also. the psychological attitudes 
which usually precede the overt behaviour. The intention to 
perform or not to perform a certain practice is considered part and 
parcel of his behaviour and hence deserves its reward or punishment. 
In (2:284) we read: 


Whether ye show what is in 
Your minds or conceal it, Allah calleth 
You to account for it. 


Responsibility then consists of overt behaviour and the intention fo 
perform it. The individual may have the intention to commit é 
certain action, yet such an action might not come into existence ¢ 
to external factors that are unfavourable to it. Such an individual i 
called to account for his intention be it positive or nega 
Prophet tells us in one Hadith that a man who fails to m 
good intentions due to illness or travel will be rewarded as 
done so.”* In another Hadith wearetold that a Muslim w 
intention to kill another Muslim will go to Hell.% 


But to say that man’s responsibility is individualistic 
mean that one’s responsibility could be fully understood - 
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from others. Man who lives in a society interacts with other 
members of his society. It is his duty to direct this interaction; this 
can be achieved if he limits his participation to positive contributions 
and if he strives to avoid responding in kind to the negative elements 
which others might introduce. One Hadith tells that anyone who 
introduces a good practice will have added to his reward the reward 
of those who follow his example without diminishing any of their 
share; the same result applies to anyone who introduces unaccep- 
table practices.** On the other hand it is the duty of the individual to 
try to stop the misbehaviour of others; if he cannot, then he is being 
asked at least to adopt a negative attitude towards it. 


When responsibility is viewed in its social context, it becomes 
clearer why some ayahs tell us about the extra burdens that will be 
added to the burdens of the non-believers. In Sarat al-‘Ankabit we 
read: 


They will bear their own 
Burdens, and other burdens 
Along with their own.°? 


This aah reveals that the non-believers share with others their 
burdens which implies their responsibility for leading them astray. 
Responsibility for other’s behaviour is not determined by kinship 
but by the extent that one has the power to influence the behaviour 
of others. This explains why in (33:68) the non-believers ask Allah 
on the Day of Judgement to multiply the punishment of their 
leaders. 


The educational implications of the concept of free will are quite 
evident. When the student believes that his behaviour is predetermi- 
ned for him he is likely to develop passive attitudes. He might try 
not to put forth any reasonable effort. Failure or success are 
attributed to external factors. On the other hand, belief in man’s 
responsibility gives deeper meaning to the process of education. 
Education becomes concerned with helping the students to evaluate 
the several alternatives and to select the right one. Education cannot 
be viewed as a compelling process through which the teacher 
determines every step to be taken by the individual student. 
Guidance rather than compulsion is the main characteristic of 
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_leve 
third level is expected from the student. 


‘education that cares for freedom. Hidayah that belongs to the second 
] is expected from the teacher while that which belongs to the 


” Discussion of the nature of man has revealed that in the Qur’anic 
view evil is not part of it; but comes from outside. This statement 
leaves the door open to conclude that the universe (kawn) which 
constitutes the natural environment of man may be viewed as 
something dangerous that threatens him and hence education should 
be concerned with developing the techniques that subdue it. If that 


is so, then the khalifah is threatened with dangers or at least 


difficulties that might undermine his role. 


Going back to the ayahs that refer to the creation of the new 
khalifah and his descent to the earth one finds that the earth is not 
considered as a prison or even an unpleasant place. It is considered 
as a dwelling place where means of livelihood are available. The 
association of the word mata‘ with life on this earth®® indicates that 
enjoyment rather than evil exists in the khalifah’s natural environ- 
ment. Still more details concerning man’s relation with the universe 
come from the ayahs that refer to taskhir. In Surat al-Jathiyah one of the 
ayahs reads as follows: 


And He has subjected (sakhkhara) 
To you, as from Him 

All that is in the heavens 

And on earth.?” 


Other ayahs go on to mention the objects which were subjected: 
night, the day, the sun, the moon, the sea, the rivers and the cle 
are only examples of such objects. Still more information is 
tegarding the use man gets from such objects. The sea pro 
with fresh meat besides its usage for navigation; the sun is a 
glory while the stars guide man in his travels. 


Philologically, the verb sakhkhara means to ‘conquer’ 
“defeat’’.°° In the Qur’an it is used to mean that Allah mad: 
useful to man. Usefulness and feasibility rather than di 
enmity is expressed in the Qur’an. The dyahs that refer to ta 
Support to this view. The earth is described in Sarat al- 
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through its mountainous roads which are referred to by the term 
manakib. The fact that the word manakib means shoulder and that the 
manakib of the camel are the most difficult to handle made 
Zamakhshari conclude that the use of this term is a clear indication 
of how manageable the objects are to man.! 


So far, man’s good filrah and a useful universe have been 
emphasized. But this does not shed any light on the source of evil or 
even help in explaining misbehaving. This necessitates looking for 
another source of evil or misbehaviour. This source could not be but 
the way man reacts to the objects that were put under his disposal 
because there can be no other alternative. In Sirat al- Jinn’?! 
mentioned that bestowing rain in abundance is a means through 
which Allah tries man. This sense of testing is echoed in Swat 
al-Kahf'? where glittering things that appear on the earth are used 
as a means for such testing. The objects which are mentioned as 
being created for man’s use are considered at the same time a means 
for testing how man behaves. This makes it quite explicit that the 
taskhir cannot be comprehended in isolation of the probatory life the 
khalifah leads. Things are put at his disposal, and the way he reacts 
to such things determines whether he is successful or not. Misuse of 
such things is considered an evil act. The fire which was created for 
man’s use may be misused if one uses it to burn innocent people. 


it is 


The link that ties taskhir to the probationary life makes it possible to 
have a deeper understanding of the fact that whatever exists is 
subjected to man. There are certain objects that exist which man Is 
asked not to approach, and there are creatures that threaten man’s 
life. Such objects might be pointed to as being contradictory to the 
concept of taskhir. But it must be kept in mind that the Qur’an does 
not consider this life as the final stage. Whatever leads to man’s 
advantage in this life or in the Hereafter is subjected to his use. Man 
who abstains from eating certain foods is rewarded by Allah. Even 
things that appear to be harmful are not devoid of use. In one of the 
Hadiths the Prophet mentions that man will be rewarded even for the 
prick he receives from a thorn.’ The concept of taskhir cannot be 
defended if it is restricted to this life. 


The Qur’anic outlook towards the universe is optimistic; it differs 
from that which considers it an enemy to man. Hence the 
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:cational practices of the two outlooks cannot be the same. It is 
true that both of them look for intelligence as a means to achieve their 
nds, yet the attitude is not the same. Stress on intelligence: to 
conquer a huge enemy is more likely to be accompanied by feelings 
fear or anxiety. But when man believes that the universe yields to 
t aaa and is created for his use, it is to be expected that he will feel 
nore safe and secure. But it should be understood that this 


psychological attitude is not a substitute for intelligence, but is 


ther a reinforcing factor. The optimistic outlook on the universe 
which is revealed in the Qur’an differs also from the theory that 
considers nature as something wise and possibly to be considered as 
an educator to man. It is true that a child who is hurt once by 
ting his finger on the fire-place is more likely not to repeat that 
aviour; when thishappens, it should not be attributed to the fire, 
t rather to the child who was able to establish a relationship 
between his behaviour and the outcomes of it. It is the child who 
learns rather than nature that teaches. Nature is devoid of 
understanding, but it gives its graces to those who possess such 


ity. 


In this chapter the uniqueness of man who was appointed by 
Allah as a vicegerent on this earth has been examined. This 
‘appointment bestowed on man honour and privilege. The privilege 
_ of man is quite evident in the a@yahs that asked the angels to fall 
prostrate to the first khalifah and those that refer to man’s tafdil or 
man’s takrim. The discussion of the fugaha’ as to whether man is 
Superior to the angels or not shows the prestige of man. But man 
who is given this privilege is asked to perform a role that oth 
‘creatures cannot do. The khalifah is a responsible agent whe 
accountable to Allah for his behaviour. Three of the charac 
of man have also been examined, namely the good 
“unification of the 7uh with the body and free will. The edu 
implications for these attributes were referred to. As long as 
_ Allah’s khalifah then education is concerned with developi 
well-balanced personality that is capable of coping 
environment. 
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a fourth characteristic which is the ‘ag/ that helps in choosing the 
right alternative. The role of ‘ag/ in acquiring knowledge will be 9. A aae50. 
dealt with in the following chapter. ae 
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CHAPTER III 


NATURE OF KNOWLEDGE AND THE ROLE OF 
‘AQL IN ITS ACQUISITION 


eral characteristics of Allah’s khalifah were examined in Chapter 

“his chapter is devoted to the discussion of the nature and 

unction of ‘ag! which forms an essential constituent of man. Without 

agi learning and acquiring new experiences cannot take place. The 
meaning of “knowledge” (‘i/m and ma‘rifah) is first explored; this is 
lowed by a survey of the terms that refer to the faculty of 
oning in man. To be aware of something through the senses forms 
first step in the process of perception; and for this reason the role 
Of the senses in perception is particularly emphasized. Besides the 
Senses, man is endowed with the ability to refer to things by using 
symbols. The ayah that relates to this issue Wa ‘allama Adam al-asma’ 
Kullaha, is explored in detail in the light of psychological findings. 
The last part of the chapter deals with the role of ‘ag/, its limitations 
the educational implications that can be drawn from this. 


nowledge is one of the basic equipments of man in this life. His 

nality is deeply affected by the quality and the quantity of the 
Knowledge he acquires. One of the @yahs shows that when 
individual comes into this life he knows nothing; La talam 
Shaya.” Although this phrase has different interpretations, th 
nevertheless shows that the newly born infant lacks knowle 
importance of knowledge is recognized in all the psych 
definitions of intelligence, even those that stress dealing wil 
“Situations. The definition of intelligence as “the ability to 


Og Several interpretations are given; lack of knowledge is interpreted to mean thal 
known concerning: 

A. The contract that Allah had with Adam’s progeny, 
B. The future of the individual in the Hereafter, or 


iF: 
- G. The events that wait the individual in this life. See Qurtubi, vol. 10, | 
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difficulties in new ations res Ppos th 
ew situ Pp u e f 
es exist re 
k | { ence o levant 


One of the terms that refer to knowledge i 

ae et of ‘lm constitute ees a — A 
ie wee 5 feet an. Rosenthal notes that “the Pe cincy aa 
ae ae Sic a rm occurs in the Qur’an is not a matter of Banc 
it’ The im ey such persistence that nobody could fail to _ 
sieaeniee ee oe “ tlm is also felt in the numerous ayahs rich 
Ciena et geese SO \possess knowledge and 
whine een eis individauls who lack it. In (58:11) thos 
BOL een ics iman are raised in rank. Commenting on ‘aa 
are higher in a ae that individuals who are endowed with “/m 
given ‘iim? In Gn ame a aw 
fe ai : possess “/m are menti i 
ier ae aa the angels and Allah. In (20:114) the Bee i 
Mboumpananke Bee. to Him that he might be advanced in on 
The Propet iment nowledge 1s also emphasized in several Hadiths. 
ee a in one Hadith that the knowledgeable fperson 
RAS rshipper (‘abid) just as the full moon excels other 


T hayes Br we, 
ee ee Beye in its singular form in thirteen ayahs. It is 
shows that its ese ayahs in connection with the unseen which 
applies to the fs Sane ee limes to Allah alone. The same thing 
eis lh aya Beh allam which is followed by the term al-ghuyib in 
are used in eine te ro Thus these two terms, ‘alim and “allam, 
located in 163 % pee ana anne, But the term “alim which is 
the other eight a no pee as an Attribute of Allah in 155 ayahs. In 
these ‘alim at es one oe to describe human beings; in some of 
atl cians in connection with a magician; in (12:55) Joseph 
dnd (61:28) ce en toe and ‘lle while the term is used in (15:53) 
brought glad tiding eat of Isaac of whose birth the angels 
ea se ini ao Thus the term ‘alim is used in 


On the o 
man. i there are some terms whose usage is limited to 
‘ulama, and the ea a Peumaaouns of “alin, namely @limin and 
al-ilm and alii et (0 # Stoup of individuals such as ult 
rasikhuna fi al-‘iln occur in several ayahs. This allows 
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although the term “lim is not used in its 


conclude that 
ed as Glim. But 


form to refer to man, yet he could be describ 
the person who is eligible for this title? 


7 
examination of the ayahs that praise ‘i/m and ‘ulama’ reveals 


ou . - . . 
s revealed knowledge which is given high esteem. Interpre- 
-43) Qurtubi mentions that al ‘alimun means those who have 


e of Allah.’ Zamakhshani interprets ula al-‘ilm to mean the 
Is who believe in Allah.* 


“ae the knowledgeable individua 

cathir interprets the phrase “ ‘ulama@’ bani Isra’il” to mean those 
nad already known from their Scripture that a messenger called 
mmad would be sent later? while one of the narrations 
uted to Mujahid limits it to the Jews who had converted to 
like ‘Abd Allah b. Sallam."° The well grounded in knowledge 
© alerasikhima fi al-‘ilm are those whose faith is so deep that there 
no doubt in their thearts.!! The superiority of revealed 


ue to the fact that it is derived from Haqq while some 
awa.'* The contrast 


d ledge is d 
r types of knowledge are based on zann or .h 


y 
Slm and hawa is well established in the following ayah: 


Wwe 


Wert thou to follow their desires (ahwa‘ahum) 
_ After the knowledge (‘i/m) 
_ Which hath reached thee 
_ Then wouldst thou find 
"Neither Protector nor Helper.'* 


atives of ‘ilm is not restricted to revealed 
means evidence.!* In 


2 usage of the deriv 
edge. ‘Jim when it occurs in (31:20) 
6) it is mentioned that Solomon was taught (‘ullima) the voic 
irds while (21:80) tells that David was taught the makin 
mail for protection in war. These and other ayahs sh 


an 
led knowledge does not constitute the whole area 


dee. Man can learn; he is able to acquire ne 
edge that help him to adjust to his environme 
dge is not condemned. What is repudiated in the| 
L | to knowledge that contradicts revelation bec 

edge is built on falsehood (batil). 
evealed knowledg' 


‘the term ‘ilm is not restricted to r 
be restricted to situations where one has already 
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procedures or traditional practices. Braym 


ui mise s : ann — w 
ew ~~ Cites several historical narratj ho holds such a 


Ons in support of this 


PEC pees) G ‘ 
bi-‘ilm™!> The ‘lm of Amr concerning th 


Besides tlm, there 1S another term which denotes knowl edge hi 
1s the term ma rifah which 1s derived from th 


neither ma‘rifah nor Gri i a 
a : ‘a ° act 
ift @rif occurs in the Qur’an; but the present and 
Cc 


fact that ma‘rifah refers 
to knowledge i 
the traces of the object while Pes 


Rosent : “This ki i 
ees Ka aa pees 2 Reo applicable to the 
a . 
ma’rifah came to be employed with Vile es it 2 me if ii 
g x gible distinction in this 
Nace ae pe yes may appear to have been the term more 
pee “ ; ccording to another point of view “ ‘ilm” is 
fe oe more comprehensive than “ma‘rifah” which denotes one 
z aa Oo nowledge. Thus ‘ilm is higher in rank than ma ‘rifah since it 
restricted to one aspect as is the case with ma‘rifah. 


é “at - 1s noteworthy that the derivatives of ‘alima occur with much 
gher lrequency than the derivatives of ‘arafa; the first occur in 
roa 730 locations while the latter occur in 27 Terns. Thus it is 
Q e peat of ‘alima which appear with higher frequency in the 
ur’an. esides, none of the derivatives of ‘arafa is used in 
connection with Allah. They only occur in the ayahs where man or 
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igels serve as the subject of the verb. Allah Who is described as 


yifah. One ayah reads “Sayurikum ayatihi fat‘rifunaha”'’ while 


it possible to conclude that there exists no difference between 
d ma‘rifah in their applicability to man’s knowledge; but the 


The derivatives of jahila occur in twenty four locations. 
ral ayahs describe the individual who lacks knowledge as jahil; 
@ahs mention that Allah accepts the repentence of those who 
Vil in ignorance.*’ In (12:89) Joseph’s brothers who did not 
jw the consequences of what they were doing are described as 
tilun. Used in this sense, the term jahil does not apply to the 


trary to it. One aah describes the worshipper of the idol who 
mows what he is doing as “‘Wa-adallahw Allah ‘ala Slm”.?! In (2:42) 


4 : 
On the second level, jah! means shallow reasoning. The ignorant 
Tson does not give sound judgements: he acts before weighing the 


The ignorant man thinks 
Because of their modesty 
That they are free from want.” 


with lack of knowledge; yet the two concepts are so 
each other. Lack of relevant knowledge leads to erro 
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but possession of such knowledge does not produce necessarily th 
compeugudgement since it might. ‘be subjected to one’s passior 4 
1S, 


On the third level, jah/ describes the patterns of behaviour ¢} 
deviate from Allah’s teachings. Several ayahs pertain to thi a a 
especially those that use the term Jahiliyyah. Here it is suppo A a 
any sound knowledge should be in harmony with Allah's ain 
The term ‘Jahiliyya * is defined by Ibn Manzir as the pre-Is] a 
period where idolatry prevailed.”? Rosenthal holds a rather diff = 
view by maintaining that “Jahiliyyah here might be dered a 
collective plural of jahil... In support of the interpretation of hil ; 
as a collective plural, it should be noted that in all its eetrcnces in 
the Qur'an, Jahiliyyah is used next to plural forms referring to aa le 
There is nothing to indicate in the Qur’anic Passages that ai ; 
signifies such concepts as a definite ‘period of ae a 
well-defined ‘paganism’.”24 - 


4 In order to clarify this issue, it will be helpful to examine the fou: 
ayahs where the term ‘fahiliyyah” is used. In (3:154) it is used to 
describe the attitudes of a group of the Hypocrites who were 
monwated at the battle of Uhud by their wrong suspicions. In (5:53) 
the judgement of jahiliyyah is opposed to Allah’s Judgement. I n ( 33.33 ) 
the wives of the Prophet are warned not to follow the path of ‘the 
en who lived in the first Jthiliyyah. Although books 
Co} interpretation do not agree on one definite period which is 
described in the aah as the first (al-ula), yet one finds that Certain 
patterns of behaviour that prevailed in it are described.2° In the 
fourth location,”° the term “fahiliyyah” is used in connection with the 
non-believers who had refused to introduce the phrase ‘In the name 
of Allah in the text of the treaty of Hudaybiyyah. This shows that 
Jahilipyah” is used to describe patterns of behaviour that deviate 
from Allah’s teachings. This fact could be backed by a Hadith which 
was quoted by Rosenthal himself. Abii Dharr narrates that he had a 
quarrel with another man whose mother was a non-Arab; Abu 
Dharr called her bad names. When the Prophet learned of this 
incident he told Abi Dharr: “You still have the traits of 
ignorance.”?” (innaka immru’un Sika Jahiliyyah) 


eds ee aeons of the Qur’anic outlook on knowledge and ignorance 
shows that the first is elevated while the latter is depreciated. Man is 
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irged to move away from patterns of behaviour that could be 
ed as ignorant. The free will which man possesses allows him 
fe the choice; but to make the right choice requires the 
ce of intelligence. Thus the question arises: Does man possess 
mce? If so, is he unique in this respect? 


) But it is important to note that the mental processes which 
the products or Components of intelligence occur in numerous 
= examples of such processes are: tadhakkur, tadabbur, tafakkur and 
gquh. Cragg notes that the several names of the Qur’an such as: 
ia 5 ‘ . . »” “ = ” 
> “Guidance”, ‘Criterion’ and Reminder” suppose the 


in reference to the faculty that enables the individual to 
and acquire knowledge; these terms are: “‘agl”, “lubb”, 
“furad”, “hilm”, “hijr” and “‘nuhyah”. 


According to lexicographers the term “ag/” means ascertainment 
ication of evidence; in this sense it is the opposite of stupidity. 
means the ability to control one’s self. A third meaning of ‘ag/ | 
ention (habs); an individual whose tongue fails to function is 
ibed as “u‘tugila lisanuh”.*? This term does not occur in the 


an as a noun or verbal noun (masdar) or as an imperative verb. 
past 


€rivatives occur only as a verb in the present and the 
Individuals who are described as ‘la ya‘gilun” are destined 
Hell; they are deaf and blind in spite of the fact that they have no 
cal defects. 


he second term used to denote the faculty of reasoning is “Wubb™s 
ubb of anything is its essence; it is the best part of that things’ 
"Qur'an uses the plural form “albab” in sixteen ayahs. Qur 
fons that ula al-albab are those who contemplate the aye 
vidence.*! Tabari considers them as capable of distingt 
een truth and falsehood.” 


! . . th 
Phe third:-term, “galb”, has a similar connotation to lubb;t 
fa thing is its essence or centre. The Qur’an uses this term 


ular and plural forms. Damghani differentiates betwee 
S of this term; it is used to mean either mind or opinio 
hich exists in the chest.°* The first usage 1S evident 
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the phrase 
to lack of mercy. 


_ The fourth term is “fwad”: 
because of its lightning or kin 
concerning its tawaqqud ( 
mentioned in association 
this fact, concludes that “Here 0 


Ibn Manzur Says that it is called so 
dling; he gives no further information 
kindling).** In several ayahs, “fu'ad’? is 
with sight and hearin 


» Seven mention 
one more ayah uses it in 
Thus half the ayahs still refer to the 
a matter of fact in (28:10) the psychologic- 
other is described by using the two terms: 


it in conjunction with sight and hearing; 
conjunction with sight. 
Psychological attitude. As 
al condition of Moses’ m 
“qalb”’ and fu'ad”. 

The fifth term is “hilm”’ 
@ah in reference to minds. 
synonym of ‘ag/; the first is 
writes: “Hilm is the very ba 
exact, however, it is not a 


whose plural form aklam occurs in one 
Izutsu believes that hilm is not a perfect 
more comprehensive than the latter. He 
Sis of ‘reason’ and ‘intellect’. To be very 
perfect synonym of ‘agl. The later is a 
narrower concept than film... But practically, of course, the two 
come to be the same thing.’°° In order to support his view, Izutsu 
refers to the usage of hilm by Hassan b. Thabit as well as to (52:32). 
It might be interesting to note that Qurtubi interprets hilm in this 
@ah in a different way. He holds the view that ‘aq! is more 
comprehensive than film which can be equated with dhihn. Hilm or 
dhihn is capable of acquiring knowledge while ‘aql 


is capable of 
differentiating between the different categories of k 


nowledge.*” 


The last two terms “lajr” and “nuhyah” refer to the deterrent 
power of mind. Thus an individual who is described as dhiz hijr or dhu 
nuhyah is one who controls himself and has the power to refrain from 


be 


ting certain acts. The term hijr occurs in its singular sep in 
while the second term occurs in two ayahs in its plural om 
nha In (20:128) the Qur’an describes those who pe seats 
mds the destiny of the preceding nations as uli al-nuha as t a 
understand that their misbehaviour led them to the punishmen 
: ch surrounded them. 


Discussion of the several terms that refer to the 7s aie 
| man suggests that the Qur'an invites man Ke moe tie ae 
ported by the numerous @ahs that praise those w alae 

ss knowledge. Thinking is initiated in the Quran by re 


i vith tangible objects. The Qur’an uses 
world. ‘Ag/ starts by dealing with tangible ae lees Sem 
i i ects of reas g. Ste 
@ term ayat i.e. signs to denote the objects 9 Hee 
om the tangible world constitutes an essential feature o f 
"O 
ym the Our’anic point of view. 


) The term ayah is used in the Qur’an to give several beige aes 
meaning of the @yah is the smallest chisel eng ae ¢ a: 
w hich could be translated as ‘verse’; it is callec ine a ne 4 
ir dicates its independence of what precedes or eg pe, ee 
‘thesis, Ibrahim notes that this usage is ates TUNER Oe pee 
in connection with abrogation or recitation.” In se are Bee 
Bah refers to tokens or signs such as the stars, cs aa ne 
which are considered as evidence of the Creator. a 
“refers to miraculous events which were signs of we ore 
Allah’s: messengers. It is interesting to sea suc an 
used to testify the prophecy of Muhammad. a ma 
demanding for such miracles. One ayah s ee _ 
a1 nounced that they would not believes in Muha 
‘unless he caused a spring to gush forth.” In me 
‘the Qur'an shows that the springs that alrea Y z: 
fah’s will.*? Everything in the universe is consis 
Tah and hence aeserves careful study. In the 
S divested of any divinity which was atta 
ultures. The sun, the moon and the cloud E 
_ be worshipped; they are rather objects 4 a 
“It is notable that the sky is mentioned im 


invitation to think or with an oath that shows how important it js 
The earth with its planets and mountains is a sign for those ‘. 
possess assured knowledge. In (56:74) Allah asks men i a 
mentioning plants, water and fire to praise Him. The signs : a 
universe (@faq) are not the only signs; there are also si 4 “ 
himself (fi al-anfus). In (30:20) we read: — 


Among His Signs is this 
That He created you 
From dust, and then 
Behold, Ye are men. 


Thus, the birth of the individual, his development after birth fi 

infancy to senility and the way each organ functions Pee cc 
attract our attention. Not only that, but the history of humanity Pa 
considered one of Allah’s signs that deserves reflection and eivcis, 


It appears that the Qur’an considers the univers, history and the 
self as an open book that must be read, which necessitates that m 
is provided with the tools that enable him to do so. Thompson Pes 
an puposite view when he says that “the men to whom it ( the 
Qur an) addressed itself were apparently incapable of understanding 
its reading of the wonders of the natural order or the rents in 
history. What was written in such large letters so far as the Qur’an 
was concerned was for them a closed book; and the only reasonable 
cngueact of such a mystery was that Allah had thrown a veil over 
i ike che Serie Mes it impossible for them to read His signs in 


It might be relevant to recall here the meaning of throwing a veil 
which was discussed in Chapter Two.*” Such a process a lies only 
to individuals who close their eyes to Allah’s signs. Besides, fic signs 

. a . 2 
Lane fa several @yahs in conjunction with the word 
‘ - Laallan is usually followed — in the Qur’an — by a verb 
a ae to intelligence such as: “‘tadhakkarin”, “ta «giltin * and 
dale ee pars a by a verb that refers to ambiguity or 
: aling of the heart). It is the responsibility of man to 
pat a a ag ev way to Allah’s signs; this requires the proper use 
es. The occurrence of sight and hearing in conjunction with 
the faculty of thinking in several ayahs indicates that thinking begins 
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. concrete level. Hiss is not considered as the antithesis of ‘agi; it 
her the first step towards sound reasoning. This fact shows how 
cing in the Qur’an diverges sharply from speculation in Greek 


But to say that the senses of man are capable of recognizing Allah’s 
does not mean that they are capable of grasping Allah directly 
any circumstances. Such recognition is not credited even to 
phets who represent the highest degree of human perfection. 
ere are, however, some scholars who hold a rather different view 
g that the Prophet had seen Allah — or claimed that he had 
n Him — at the beginning of his prophecy. Bell says that 
ad assumed that he saw Allah in person on two 


43 Commenting on the same issue Thompson notes that 


. or he might have 
hiss: 


Muhamm 

sions. 
bly the Prophet had had a vision of Allah.. 
n something that for him represented the glory of Alla 


<amination of the primary sources reveals that this view cannot 
egarded as a universally-accepted belief. To start with, it might 
worth emphasizing that the standard books of interpretation 
ion Gabriel as the object of vision. Bukhari narrates that 
haq al-Shaybami asked Zirr b. Hubaysh regarding the first dyah of 
rat al-Najm. On that Zirr said: “Ibn Mas‘ud informed us that the 
et had seen Gabriel.”*© The narration of Zuhri in Tabari 
mentions that the Prophet saw al-hagg (truth) emphasizes that 
he object of vision said to the Prophet: “I am Gabriel.”*’ Thus even 
Were to be assumed — and there is very little evidence for the 
mption — that the Prophet believed at first that he had seen 
there is absolutely no evidence to confirm that he continued i 
ssumption. This conclusion is unanimously agreed upo 


The implications of this discussion are evident. Man’s sen: 
Mt fit to grasp in a direct way the Creator of this world; 

/ capable of grasping His signs. The best thing to do is’ 

in discovering the secets of the universe. Even in thi 
-might have their shortcomings. But to say this does 
their value is negligible. On the contrary, the Qur’a 
fat importance to the role played by the senses. This 1 
Om the ayahs which reprimand those who deliberately s 


ses from functioning properly. 


cE. 
ss 
iy 


: The previous discussion of the senses shows that they are a maj 
instrument of perception; their role in acquiring knowl ee. 
indispensable. But senses alone cannot explain man’s intelli 
this is due to the fact that these senses are common to ae 
well as human beings. Animals which are equipped with sen 3 r 
capable of learning. The classical and operant riiionia,” 
experimentations showed that Pavloy’s dogs and Skinner’s , 
were able to acquire a learned response. Kohler’s ex aaa 
showed that the monkey was able to solve the problem aa Erich 
he was faced and to reach the banana. Viaud** notes that Bera: 
are equipped with movements and actions that help them in dealin 
with external objects.*® Some psychologists were so fascinated an 
the performance of the animals in their laboratories that they we 
to the extent of attributing ‘intelligence’ to them. The i Peacare of 
Animal Psychology is rich with such concepts which indicates on 
the term ‘intelligence’ is used loosely. Bellard asserts that ps sho - 
gists lacked a clear definition of it. He maintains that “while a 
teacher tried to measure intelligence, nobody seemed to Bow 
precisely what intelligence is.’*? 


is 


ihn ability of animals and birds to learn is not denied from the 
Qur anic point of view. On the contrary, the Qur’an mentions that 
man is capable of training some animals to perform certain acts. In 
Surat al-Ma‘idah we read: 


Say: Lawful unto you 

Are all things good and pure 
And what ye have taught 
Your trained hunting animals.” 


* Th Oe, Rts 
Santee “aa conditioning’ is. used to describe Pavlovian conditioning. Here two 
reflex wre oa ; 4 neutral stimulus is followed by a conditioned stimulus. At the end, the 
etniel an, is usually evoked by the conditioned stimulus is evoked by the neutral 
oO es a sound ane tal fers for example — caused the salivation of the dog. In 
pases ae itioning voluntary actions rather than reflexes are studied. The animal is 
must te ee Sa re example — which delivers food. This means that the animal 
ion before getting the _ 
Behavioural Science, 1973, p. a ig the reward. See Wolman, B. (editor) Dictionary of 
Professor of Psychol H 
Strasbourg. ychology and Director of the Laboratory of Animal Psychology at 


o* 
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€ Qur'an whichis addressed to man, supposes the 

eof intelligence. This implies that man _posseses 
in attributes that distinguish him from animals. His intelligence 
t be compared with the intelligence of pigeons or dogs or 
eys. One of the ayahs that relate to the creation of the new 


reads as follows: 


‘Wa ‘allama Adam al-asma’ kullaha 
Thumma ‘aradahum ‘ala al-Mala’ ikah 
Fagala anbi'uni. bi-’asma’ ha’ula” 

In kuntum sadigin.”' 


shows clearly that after the new khalifah had been created, 
is taught the names of all things (al-asma’ kullaha). The angels 
4) Adam were asked by Allah to tell the names; the angels were 
lable to do so while Adam succeeded and demonstrated his 
; periority over them. In his Ph.D. thesis, Welch holds a different 
sw by saying: “Possibly the most striking characteristic of 2:30/28 
33/l is that throughout the story it is Allah’s knowledge which is 
hasized rather than Adam’s... Instead of demonstrating the 
pe riority of man’s knowledge over that of the mala%ka, the 
minant theme of 9:33/28 — 33/1 is the superiority of Allah’s 
jowledge.”’?” 


here is no doubt that Allah’s superiority in knowledge is stressed 

as well as in numerous other ayahs of the Qur’an. But Ad 
periority in knowledge is also emphasized; it is in fact)@ 
ther than implicit. Hence it would be difficult to accept) 
N especially in the absence of any convincing evidence 
ne scholars go to the other extreme by emphasizing 
knowledge and his office as khalifah are identical. Grun 

at the knowledge wich Allah taught to Adam qualified f 
utyship.”* Bakker goes on parallel lines when saying 
possible to define Adam’s caliphate as his know! 
helpful to recall that the discussion in the pI 
showed that there are several attributes which make mm 
seing Allah’s khalifah. Knowledge is an attribute that co 


to them, but it is not the only attribute. Its relation to intelligence 
cannot be clarified unless the meaning of the @yah which has been 
quoted is fully examined. 


It is quite clear that Adam learned al-asma’; but what does this 
term mean? What are the things whose names Adam had learned? 
The books of interpretation give several meanings for the things 
implied. According to some it means the names of the angels. A 
second interpretation equates it with the names of Adam’s progeny 
while a third interpretation combines the first two interpretations. 
Thus al-asma’ means the names of the angels as well as the names of 
Adam’s progeny.” A fourth interpretation maintains that there is no 
justification for this restriction. The proponents of this view believe 
that Adam was taught the names of all things. Zamakhshari. who is 
in favour of this view mentions that the second noun of the genitive 
construction (mudaf ilayh) was omitted because it is quite evident; 
any name must denote something.*® It follows that Allah taught 
Adam the names of all things that were created. Mujahid is also in 
favour of this view.’ 


A fifth interpretation gives a rather different concept by holding 
that “al-asma’” refers to the attributes or nature of all things. 
‘Abdullah Y. ‘Ali chose this interpretation without giving convincing 
justifications; he translated the first part of the @ahs as follows: 


“And he taught Adam the nature of all things.”*° He claims that 
“commentators take “it” to mean the inner nature and qualities of 
things.”°? But the discussion so far reveals that there is no such 
agreement on this interpretation. Besides the five interpretations 
which have been mentioned, a sixth interpretation emerges from 
joining the fourth and the fifth interpretations. Ibn Kathir mentions 
that Allah taught Adam the names of all things as well as their 
attributes.’ This interpretation supposes that knowledge of the 
names includes also a real understanding of the nature of the things. 


Tabari who is in favour of the third interpretation depends upon a 
philological argument. The aah mentions that Allah placed them 
(‘aradahum); the pronoun “hum” is usually used to denote intelligent 
creatures. Since this pronoun stands for the things it follows that the 
names which Adam had learned refer to the angels as well as 
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ogeny. According to Tabari whenever non-human beings 
fed or described, then the “Aa” and the “alif’”’ i.e. the “ha” 
But if non-human as well as human beings are described, 
, pronoun ‘hunna”’ or “ha” are more likely to occur, although 
ility of using the pronoun “hum” is not completely 


extent that Tabari relies upon philological evidence, it is 
‘examine this issue from the philological point of view. 
uotes Ibn Faris — a well known philologist who lived in the 
ry A.H. — who says that it is the custom of Arabs to 
5n-human beings in certain cases as if they were human 
This being so, then there is all the more reason to use the 
“hum” in cases where human as well as non-human beings 
d. As a matter of fact, this is the evidence that makes 
prefer the fourth interpretation.”’ The fact that the 
the pronoun “hum » in reference to non-human beings 


‘support to this view. In Surat al-Nur we read: 


nd God has created 

‘Every animal from water 

if whom (minhum) there are some 
fat creep on their bellies.’ 


fonoun “‘hum” refers to animals and not to human beings. 


port to the interpretation that makes “things’’ refer to 
well as non-human beings comes from a Hadith that 
S tereession on the Day of Judgment. On that day the 

§ assemble and go to Adam and say: 


u are the father of all the people, and Allah 
created you with His own hands and taught you 


the names of all things.”” 


n, the Hadith makes it clear that Adam was taugh 
Il things and not merely the names of this species OF 
mes evident that the things mentioned in the aah 
‘particular thing or kind. 


fefined the things which Adam had learned, it rema 
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Be 


n d the type of learnin 
bols to things? Or di 
‘er to these questions 


their reply, for it will be your greetin 
greeting of your offspring. 


The verbal communication in whi 


but here again, 


In their interp 


d Ibn Kathir do not touch upon this problem. 


ig that took place. Did Ad 
d he learn Something more t 
necessitates examining the m 


am learn 


han thay 


view 


hat a certain type of 


am and the angel 


P of angels and listen to 


ig and the 


. After the death o! 


Adan, his s i 
ne ey Patae to es Parts of the world, each of them 
Suage while still retaini 
i ning 
ee Later on, the other languages were forg 
one remained.&? i 
emained.”” [bn Manzir relates the Same account 


without further mments, ( ) E. am c 
co! 
urtubi asserts that Ad. sp ke all 


other languages in 
Otten and only th 


languages: i 
guages; but one finds no mention of the languages spoken by his 


71 . . 
sons.”! But in mterpreting another ayah”? 


that refers to the variations 


in | ages, he attri i 
anguages, he attributes this to Allah without explaining the 


* A philologi: i i 
Philologist born in Mosul in 329 A.H. He wrote more th 


al-Khas@is is prob 


ably the most important. 
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an fifty books of which 


ner in which Allah made such a variation. Baydawi was more 
when he mentioned that Allah had either taught each nation its 
jage by inspiration or made it capable of learning it.” Ibn Jinni 
scussed this issue was not able to give any preference to either 
se two alternatives.” 


e accepts for the sake of argument that Adam was taught all 
mguages, it remains very difficult to prove that his children did 
e thing. There is no doubt that Allah could teach Adam all 
lages, but it would seem impossible for Adam to teach these 
ages to his children. It is rather difficult also to defend the idea 
t every son chose a language that was not chosen by another. 
the theory which maintains that Adam’s sons spoke all 
ages cannot be defended. Not only that, but the theory that 
ns Adam’s ability to speak all languages is lacking in evidence 
from the Qur’an and the Hadith. Qurtubi who defends this view cites 
Bwo points of evidence. The first evidence is that the ayah mentions 
"Adam was taught the names; it follows that he was taught the 
lages. The second is the Hadith which shows that Adam was 
ht the names of all things. But it might be argued that 
Wledge of the names in one language does not necessarily mean 
owledge in other languages. The Hadith which he referred to 
NO indication as to any language at all. 


Rye 


far, it appears that Adam had the ability to communicate 
rbally. But what about his knowledge of the things which was 
red to in the fifth interpretation? Razi — although he is not 


wed from ‘“‘simah’”’ or “‘sumuww”. The first refers 


Cteristic or rank that distinguishes a thing whil 


ed that wisdom lies in knowing the nature 
. . . 75 
nd not merely in knowing its name. 


. 


root, yet the first word means something that protects, the second 
means paradise while the third means embryos. It is clear that these 
three words have completely different meanings. This allows one to 
conclude that two or more words that have the same root do not 
necessarily have the same meaning. 


As for the philosophical evidence, it distinguishes between two 
things: knowledge of the names and knowledge of the characteristics 
Since knowledge of the nature of things is superior and since the 
evidence from the Qur’an and the Hadith refer only to giving names 
to things it would be rather difficult to understand that giving names 
means knowing its their attributes. 

The previous discussion of the “names” that Adam had learned 
shows that differences exist regarding the meaning of “al-asma’” 
Yet one could definitely conclude that man represented in Adam was 
privilieged by being given the ability to communicate with others. In 
Surat al-Rakman it is mentioned that Allah taught man al-bayan.”" 
Man is efficient in conveying his ideas to other individuals through 
verbal expression. Ibn Manzur says that it is this attribute which 
distinguishes man from animals.’’ Watt notes that “recent linguistic 
philosophy is prepared to speak of man as the being whose essence 
is... his linguisticality since there is a deep affinity here between man 
and language.’’”® 


Man is then provided with a faculty that enables him to name 
things. He is able to form concepts. Concept formation has two main 
advantages. The first advantage is that it facilitates thinking since it 
allows man to analyze and synthesize what he thinks of. Unlike 
animals, man has the ability to resort to his conceptual knowledge 
whenever he is faced with a problem. But it might be argued that 
animals are also capable of solving problems. In one of _ his 
experimentations on the chimpanzees, Kohler attached a banana to 
a string in the ceiling. The animal cannot reach the banana unless 
he puts two boxes — which are within his reach in the room — one 
above the other and stands upon them. The success of the animal 
was hailed by the Gestalt Theory proponents and they described 
what happened as intelligent or insight learning. But these results are 
regarded as dubious by some psychologists. Commenting on 
Kohler’s experiment Chance says: “Clearly, many think that he has 
demonstrated in chimpanzees intelligent behaviour of the kind 
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ar in humans. Frankly, this is not proven.’’’? Viaud asserts 
an responds in a different manner if he is faced with the very 
‘situation. Man analyzes the situation by using the concepts he 
ly has. He makes use of such concepts as “height”, “objective” 
drive” instead of dealing with the objects which exist in his 
id. He might think of certain elements that help even if they were 
available at that moment.®’ Hall — who discusses in one of his 
es the ability of imitation in monkeys — believes that 
parison between a man and a monkey is possible only in areas 
verbal expression is not involved.*' Thus being so then it 
id be impossible to compare between man and the monkeys if we 
in our comparison from imitation to situations where creative 
ng is required. 


second advantage of conceptual knowledge is that it makes it 
le for man to remember past events. Man records his history; 
ility to read the history of humanity made it possible for him to 
al ce huge advances in certain aspects. Animals are deprived of such 
tages; they do not remember past events. Viaud writes: “The 
femory of animals consists of habits which help the animal to act, 


ory in the human sense of the word.’’®* It is no wonder that the 
"an considers the history of past generations as one of Allah’s 


appears that the uniqueness of man’s knowledge is strongly 
ted by psychological findings. Man’s ability to acquire new 
s of knowledge and to solve novel situations or problems rankg 
fove that of animals. The difference between man’s leaning 

imal’s learning is qualitative rather than being quantitative 
network of acquired ideas by man can only be explained) 
of his ability to give names which was bestowed ups : 
also quite apparent that such acquired ideas and ni 
Mseparable from the role to be played by the khalifah 


The previous discussion of man’s know sda . 
@vealed that man who is invited to think of Allah's si 


ad al-afaq is provided with two powers that enable him 
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has the power to grasp the signs by his senses as well as havin h 

power to refer to them by using symbols. The function of the a 
and the ability to symbolize are the two main constituents of =, 
intelligence. His intelligence is unique due to the fact that i at 
constituent of his intelligence is peculiar to him; even the an 2 Der 
not able to compete with Adam in this respect. But does ge a 
that man — by relying on his ‘ag! — is capable of building his a 
universe of knowledge? Can he capture the real nature of Allah? 
Would it be possible for him to discover the laws of ethics irae 
regulate his behaviour? If not, what is the other source — or sour : 
— of his knowledge? How are these sources related to each ice? 


The Qur’ans call to examine the signs of Allah Who created 
everything with perfection indicates that the ultimate aim of ‘aq! is to 
recognize His existence. In (30:7) the unbelievers — who fail to 
reach that goal — are described as lacking profound knowledge; the 


ayah reads: 


They know but the outer 
Things in the life of this world. 


But there is another ayah which indicates that such knowledge cannot 
be complete. The ayah reads as follows: 5 


Ya‘lam ma bayna aidihim wama kahlfahum 
Wala yuhitiina bihi ‘“ilma.°? 
Most interpreters believe that the pronoun in “bihi” refers either to 


the Knowledge of Allah or to His Essence* (dhatihi), The first 
interpretation is more likely because another ayah states this fact 


clearly. In (2:255) it is stated that 
Wala yuhituna bishay’ in min ‘ilmihi 
Illa bima sha’. 


But it should be noted that if man’s knowledge concerning one of 
Allah’s attributes is incomplete or has its shortcomings, it follows 
that he cannot possess a comprehensive knowledge of Allah. In fact, 


— fi ‘ : > 
Razi takes a rather different view by saying that the pronoun in “dihi” refers to the 
preceding relative clause “ma bayna aydihim wama khalfahum’’. Thus the ayah means that Allah 


knows whatever they do even though they themselves might not know it. See vol. 6, p. 74. 
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6 is encouraged in one Hadith to think of Allah’s creation Is 
raged in the same Hadith from thinking of His kssence.* 


ill more evidence on the issue of the limitation of ‘ag/ comes from 
eral ayahs that admonish the Prophet for giving certain 
s regarding definite situations. It might be enough to refer to 
neidents where the Prophet was blamed. The first one is for 
5 ransom for the prisoners of the battle of Badr and the second 
for giving permission to the Hypocrites to stay at Madinah 


the Tabuk campaign. 


the first incident, it is narrated on the authority of ‘Umar 
Badr, the Muslims killed seventy and captured seventy. The 
t asked the advice of his Companions about the fate of the 


rs. The response of Abu Bakr was: 


) They are our kith and kin. I think you should 
release them after getting from them a ransom. 
This will be a source of strength to us against 
the infidels. It is quite possible that Allah may 


guide them to Islam. 


t of Islam to kill them. He addressed the Prophet saying: 


I am of the opinion that you should hand them 
Over to us so that we may cut off their heads. 
Hand over ‘Aqil-‘Ali’s brother — to ‘Ali that he 
may cut off his head... They are leaders of 
disbelievers and veterans among them. 

fhe Prophet approved the opinion of Abu Bakr and _acte 
dance with it.®° But the Qur’an did not approve this 
revealed to the Prophet the following ayah: 


It is not fitting 

For an Apostle 

That he should have 
Prisoners of war until 

He hath thoroughly subdued 


The land...®° 


The Prophet was deeply affected by this admonition to the extent that 
he wept. He was admonished for taking prisoners before killing a 
greater number (ithkhan); this might be attributed to the fact that up 
till that time the unbelievers were stronger and greater in number, 
The Prophet had already known from (47:4) that taking prisoners is 
allowed after ithkhan takes place. In Badr he thought that by killing 
seventy of the unbelievers he had fulfilled that condition;®” but the 
aah shows that this was not the case. 


The other occasion on which the Prophet was admonished is 
connected with the Tabuk campaign which took place during the 
summer of 9 A.H. (631) when the heat is usually unbearable and the 
fruits are ripened. Tabuk lies about 400 miles to the north of 
Madinah. Usually it was part of the strategy of the Prophet during 
the preparation for his campaigns not to inform the Muslims about 
his destination, But during this campaign, he informed the Muslims 
that he intended to go to Tabuk to launch and attack against the 
Byzantine Empire. This change in strategy was due to the fact that 
this campaign required more preparation. The wealthy Muslims 
provided mounts for those who had not such facilities; but still some 
poor Muslims could not get any means of transportation and the 
Prophet gave them permission to stay at Madinah. They came to be 
known as the weepers (bakka’un). 


Another group which was given permission to stay had no genuine 
reason for lagging behind the Prophet. They were a group of the 
Hypocrites who were not interested in fighting for the sake of Islam. 
An example of this group was al-Jadd b. ‘Abd al-Qays who tried to 
justify his lack of interest in joining the Prophet in this campaign by 
saying: 

I am afraid that if I see the Byzantine women 
I shall not be able to control myself.” 


Here again, the Qur’an does not agree with the Prophet on this issue; 
the ayah that relates to it reads as follows: 


Allah give thee grace! Why 
Didst thou grant them exemption 
Until those who told the truth 
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Were seen by thee in a clear light 
And thou hadst proved the liars.®” 


5 he Prophet was not admonished for giving permission as such 
because in (24:62) which was revealed earlier he was given that. He 
4 yas admonished for giving permission before knowing their real 
{ntentions. This shows that the Prophet’s permission to the 
Hypocrites =— as well as his decision to take ransom for the prisoners 
of Badr — was not confirmed by the Qur’an. It appears then that 
“al has its limitations when it deals with facts that belong to this 


world (‘alam al-shahadah). It follows then, that ‘aqgl has also its 
Jimitations when it topes with facts or ideas that belong tc the 
unseen world (‘alam al-ghayb). Ibn Khaldun grasps this fact when he 
says that a scale which is designed to measure the weight of gold 
“cannot be used to measure the weight of the mountains.” Such an 
Noutlook does not coincide with that held by philosophers who put 
their trust in ‘ag/. If we take as an example Ibn Tufayl’s view as it is 
Nexpressed in Hayy Ibn Yaqzan we find that his hero had discovered 
“the whole truth by relying on his mental power. He was able to 
acquire knowledge through self-education. From the Qur’anic point 
"of view, ‘ag/ cannot be the only source of knowledge. One ayah reads: 


. nor would We 

Visit with Our Wrath 

Until We had sent 

An apostle to give warning.” 


 ‘Aql cannot be a guaranteed source of truth. Revelation is another 
"source which helps; the words of Allah as revealed to the Prophe 
reinforce His signs in al-anfus and al-afagq. ‘ 


These two sources of knowledge are strongly related to each 
is is evident from the fact that the term ayah is used 1 
with both of them. Revelation and ‘ag/ go hand in han 
"them completes the role layed by the other This fact 1 
by the Mu‘tazilites who hailed the importance of ‘ag 
"notes that sending apostles is one of the factors tha 
- individual from heedlessness.”* Elsewhere, he states 
' both of these sources lead to faith.’ In his Ph.D. thesi 
"Philosophical Problem of the Relation Between Reason and Revelatia 
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Thought of Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Musawi concludes that “The main 
function of prophecy, he (‘Abd al-Jabbar) asserted, is that it 
contains the kind of information about man’s benefits which cannot 
be known by means of reason.”°* 

; ; : : 

‘Aq! and revelation are then viewed as two complementary sources 
of knowledge; neither of them is viewed as the antithesis of the 
other. Several Muslim scholars like Ghazali and al-Raghib 4l- 
Isfahani hold their relationship in similitude to the relationship 
between the eye and the rays of the sun. The eye cannot grasp things 
in dark places while the rays of the sun are incapable of producing 
sight in isolation from an observing eye.” Ibn Taymiyyah believes 
that these two sources do not contradict each other. What appears to 
be a contradiction between them is nothing more than contradiction 
between hawa and revelation.*° Revelation does not supplant or 
repress ‘ag/ since the content of the revealed knowledge cannot be 
grasped except with ‘ag/. This is assured in (4:82) which asks the 
individuals to read the Qur’an with tadabbur. 


Do not they consider 
The Qur’an with care. 


Thus individuals who lack intelligence are exempted from carrying on 
any responsibility. ‘Ag/ is also essential for revelation since the latter 
does not contain detailed knowledge concerning every aspect of 
man’s behaviour. The door is left open for ‘ag/ to understand the 
general principles and to know their applications to new situations. 
Moreover, ‘ag/ is considered as a primary source in all aspects of life 
which are not touched upon by revealed knowledge.®’ But it should be 
emphasized that ‘ag/ has no right to question the validity of or 
overrule any revealed principle or fact. This means that revealed 
knowledge is superior to knowledge acquired by ‘ag. 


It is hoped that the previous discussion will not be taken to imply . 
that ‘ag/ might exist as an independent entity. In fact, such a 
concept is propagated by some scholars who quote a Hadith which 
mentions that the first thing Allah created ws ‘aql. F. Rahman who. 


refers to this Hadith states that “The neoplatonic idea of ‘akl as first 
creatin also appears in the Hadith.” Haythami® mentions that 


> 
“Ail b. Abi Bakr al-Haythami, d. Cairo 807/1405. An ahthor of several works on Hadith 
i-Mu‘allifin, vol. 7, p. 45. 


* 
including Majma‘ al-Zawa'id. See Kahlialah, Muam a 
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dith is weak (da7).”” Albani 
gl are either weak (daif) or 


scholars of the Hadith agree that this Ha 
er; it is 


adds that all the Hadiths that elevate @ 
fabricated (mawdir).'°° Thus ‘ag/ is not an independent power; ! : 
one of the constituents of man. Its function is to testify to Allah’s 


: : ah 

wisdom and to comprehend it. Grunebaum'”! differentiates this ‘ag/ 
7 9,99 
from that of the Enlightenment where “the glory is mans . 


nction properly unless the obstacles that 


handicap it are removed. The Qur'an tries to make man avoid the 
situations that exert undue limitations on his ‘ag/; hence one finds 
that enemies of thinking such as awa, taglid and tafayyur are 


criticized in the Qur’an. 

Hawa is one of the main causes of dalal because it makes the 
individual follow his personal attitudes regardless of their validity. 
The people of Noah, for example, declined to believe in his message 
because his followers came from the lower class. The self-esteem 
which they had formed concerning themselves made it difficult for 
them to examine Noah’s message. One ayah of Surat al-A ‘raf describes 
the individual who gives the lead to his passion in a repulsive 


picture. 


But ‘ag/ does not fu 


His similitude is that 

Of a dog: if you attack 

Him, he lolls out his tongue 
Or if you leave him alone 

He still lolls out his tongue.'°? 


On the other hand, he who refrains from living by 
promised Paradise. 


Imitation of the fathers is another obstacle 
Here certain patterns of behaviour are accepted : 
were accepted by the fathers and the forefathe 
for granted as true. True knowledge is what wa 
past generations regardless of its intrinsic value. 
Is attached to this social and cultural heritage 
change or even modify it. The response “But 
ee came was the answer of the people of Abr 
and other messengers. 
an eae The very same response 


When it is said to them: 

‘Follow what Allah hath revealed’ 

The say ‘Nay! we shall follow 

The ways of our fathers 

What! Even though their fathers 
Were void of wisdom and guidance.!® 


Such an intellectual attitude is not favourable to learning since the 
learner cannot differentiate between the different stimuli with which 
he is confronted; it follows that his response becomes fixed and 
Sh Whatever is said to him is nothing more than ‘cries and 
calls’. 


But one might point to the fact that the Qur'an urges the Muslims 
to obey the Prophet and imitate him in his acts. How could this be 
reconciled with the call of the Quran for individuals to stop 
imitating their ancestors? Why is imitation hailed at one time while 
repudiated at another? 


The Qur'an is not against imitation (taglid) as such. It difleren- 
tiates between two types of taglid. The first type is blind and hence it 
suppresses ‘agl; misbehaviour is justified in terms of the forefathers’ \ 


habits. 


When they do aught 
That is shameful, they say: 


‘We found our fathers doing so.”'" 


This type of taglid is condemned. The second type which is praised 
involves imitating higher standards of conduct; the prophets 
behaviour represents the highest standards that should be copied by 
human beings. Abraham and his followers are set as an example to 


be imitated by the Muslims. 


There is for you 

An excellent example to follow 
In Abraham and those with him, 
When they said to their people: 
‘We are clear of you 

And of whatever ye worship 
Besides Allah.'®° 
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en whether to imitate or not, but it is rather to 


of behaviour which one 


The problem is not th 
distinguish between the different patterns 


imitates. 


oor thinking which the Qur’an does 


not approve. In the Jahiliyyah the people of Arabia had aa 
superstitious thinking; before starting a journey the traveller wou 

observe the birds (tayr) and see whether they flew from his left or 
If the bird flew from the right side he considered this as a 


Tatayyur is a third source of p 


right side. , 
sign of good omen and started his journey. But if the bird flew from 
’ hinking is 


the left side, the journey was postponed. This superstitious t 
called tatayyur because the bird governs man’s behaviour. The term 
tatayyur persists even in cases where the bird is substituted by an 
object or a person. The Qur'an tells us that one community of 
non-believers told Allah’s messengers that the mere sight of them 
caused depression because they were considered as an evil omen for 
that community. The Gyah reads: 


Qalit inna tatayyarna bikum.'°° 
the flight of a bird or the vision of a person on one hand and the 
overt behaviour of the individual on the oth senate 


regi t ae he te z 


One notes that in ¢atayyur there is an unjustifiable association between 


Causatio 


When it is said to them: 
‘Follow what Allah hath revealed’ 
The say ‘Nay! we shall follow 
The ways of our fathers 

What! Even though their fathers 


Were void of wisdom and guidance.'” 


Such an intellectual attitude is not favourable to learning since the 
learner cannot differentiate between the different stimuli with which 
he is confronted; it follows that his response becomes fixed and 
stereotyped. Whatever is said to him is nothing more than ‘cries and 
calls’. 


But one might point to the fact that the Qur’an urges the Muslims 
to obey the Prophet and imitate him in his acts. How could this be 
reconciled with the call of the Quran for individuals to stop 
imitating their ancestors? Why is imitation hailed at one time while 
repudiated at another? 


The Qur’an is not against imitation (taglid) as such. It differen- 
tiates between two types of faglid. The first type is blind and hence it 
suppresses ‘ag/; misbehaviouris justified in terms of the forefathers’ 
habits. 


When they do aught 
That is shameful, they say: 


‘We found our fathers doing so.’!*’ 


This type of taglid is condemned. The second type which is praised 
involves imitating higher standards of conduct; the prophets’ 
behaviour represents the highest standards that should be copied by 
human beings. Abraham and his followers are set as an example to 
be imitated by the Muslims. 


There is for you 

An excellent example to follow 
In Abraham and those with him, 
When they said to their people: 
“We are clear of you 

And of whatever ye worship 
Besides Allah,!% 
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The problem is not then whether to imitate or not, but it is rather to 
distinguish between the different patterns of behaviour which one 


imitates. 


Tatayyur is a third source of poor thinking which the Qur’an does 
not approve. In the Jahiliyyah the people of Arabia had formed 
superstitious thinking; before starting a journey the traveller would 
observe the birds (tayr) and see whether they flew from his left or 
right side. If the bird flew from the right side he considered this as a 
sign of good omen and started his journey. But if the bird flew from 
the left side, the journey was postponed. This superstitious thinking is 
called tatayyur because the bird governs man’s behaviour. The term 
tatayyur persists even in cases where the bird is substituted by an 
object or a person. The Qur’an tells us that one community of 
non-believers told Allah’s messengers that the mere sight of them 
caused depression because they were considered as an evil omen for 
that community. The @af reads: 


Qala inna tatayyarna bikum.'°° 

One notes that in tafayyur there is an unjustifiable association between 
the flight of a bird or the vision of a person on one hand and the 
overt behaviour of the individual on the other hand. 


Tatayyur could be held in analogy to certain patterns of condi- 
tioned learning. In Pavlov’s experiments, the dog originally salivates 
when it sees the food, later the saliva is produced when the dog hear 
the sound of a bell. This was achieved after introducing t 
associated with the sound of the bell for several times under et 
conditions. This association perplexed the dog and 
Tespond to the sound of the bell in a way similar to his 
the food. It failed to differentiate between the sti 
nothing in common except mere association. If 
experimentation on dogs to the sphere of huma 
observe that children or even adults who are scared of a snake 
give the very same response — or a similar one — bjec 
look like that snake. Ghazali had grasped the essence of this 
learning when he called it sabq al-wahm ila al-‘aks'*’ becausi 
the individual to see things in an unrealistic way. Asso 
Causation are two different concepts. 


It is evident that in certain patterns of conditioned learning the 
learner is unable to establish a proper relationship between cause. 
and effect. Factors which are not by their nature related to a certain 
conduct or response are viewed as if they were its real cause. This 
lack of ability to differentiate between genuine and ungenuine 
stimuli or causes makes tatayyur have something in common with 
conditioned learning. The Qur’an as well as the Hadith urges the 
individual to distinguish between the different factors which confront 
him. It is narrated that on the same day as the death of the 
Prophet’s son, Ibrahim, there was an eclipse of the sun. This mere 
association in time between these two unrelated events made some 
Muslims believe that the death of Ibrahim was the cause of the 
eclipse. Hearing this superstitious interpretation, the Prophet addres- 
sed the Muslims saying: 


The sun and the moon do not eclipse on the 
death of anyone or on his birth. But both of 
them are among the signs of Allah.’”° 


Hence it becomes the responsibility of the educator to help the 
students to differentiate between cause and effect on one hand and 
mere association in time or place on the other hand. 


By way of summary and conclusion: knowledge is one of the basic 
equipments of man in this life. The Qur’an integrates human 
knowledge with revelation and this suggests that knowledge is 
unified. ‘Ag/ is considered as the suitable tool for understanding 
revealed knowledge and acquiring new forms of it through reflection 
on Allah’s signs in the self, the history of past generations and the 
universe.The occurrence of sight and hearing in conjunction with the 
faculty of thinking indicates their importance in perception. Besides 
the senses, man is privileged in possessing the ability to give namcs 
to things and this allows him to analyze and synthesize what he 
thinks of. It is important to remember that the elevation of ‘agi in the 
Qur'an is largely attributed to this trait. However, one must not 
forget that ‘ag/ has its limitations; it cannot deal with issues that ite 
outside its field. Not only that, but it is also liable to commit errors 
even when it deals with problems which lie within its field. The ayahs 
which admonish the Prophet are but examples of such errors. Phe 
application of this fact to education indicates that educational aims 
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which are derived from the Qur’an cannot be overruled by ‘aq/ 


whose role at this level is limited to deriving those aims from 
"revealed knowledge, classifying them and deciding which aims can 
_ be achieved at every educational stage. But ‘ag/ has a greater role to 
play when it comes to deciding the selection of the content of the 


curriculum or its sequence. Hence the question is not whether ‘ag/ 
has a role to play in education or not but rather what contributions 
it can offer at each stage of building the educational curriculum. In 


order to minimize its errors,the Qur’an calls upon man to guard 
against all the factors which might handicap sound thinking. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE AIMS OF EDUCATION 


iscussion in Chapter Two showed that man occupies a unique | 
. this world and that everything is subjected to him. This 
s at whatever exists serves a purpose. Bakker emphasizes this 
fact by saying: “Man is surrounded by countless natural phenomena 
ch each appear to have their own purpose and message.””' If the 
s that surround man have purpose — or more correctly serve a 
e, then man’s existence cannot be dissociated from purposes. 
Qur’an makes it clear that whatever action man performs 


Id be linked to Allah. In (6:162) we read: 


_ Say: “Truly, my prayer 
____ And my service of sacrifice, 
oi My life and my death, 
Are all for Allah 
_ The Cherisher of the Worlds.’ 


Aiuto Allah cannot be restricted to a certain period o Pr 
© some aspects of his behaviour. His whole life is s 0 
oh Creator* during the period spent at school, in t 
do after it. It is true that the individual might no 

ver & m at a giventime for one reason or the oth 
ndermine our main principle. A young pupil 4 


ciples; its activities and content should be designed in such a wa 
that students may attain desired outcomes. This fact is held by ae 
if not all educators regardless of their ideologies. Taba emphasizes 
that any curriculum should contain general aims as well as specific 
objectives.’ Smith, Stanley and Shores believe that the curriculum’s 
purpose is “disciplining children”’.* Hirst and Peters declare that the 
absence of clear objectives makes any talk about curriculum 
planning a “logical nonsense”’.° It is observed that these educators 
— as well as others — use different terms — such as aims, goals, 
objectives and purposes — to designate the educational outcomes. 
The same applies to the Muslim educators who use Arabic 
terminology. An examination of the different terms used in this 
context helps in clarifying what is meant by the “educational 
outcomes” that underly the curriculum, and will show whether they 
are using different terms to designate the same thing or whether they 
are talking about different concepts. 


Of the several terms that are used in English with reference to the 
educational outcomes are: “‘aims”, “‘goals’’, ‘objectives’ and “‘pur- 
poses”. The Oxford English Dictionary defines an aim as “‘the action of 
making one’s way towards a point.””® Hirst and Peters say that the 
concept of aim is derived from shooting at a specific target which lies 
at a certain distance;’ this implies that reaching the goal cannot be 
achieved unless effort is exerted. Having something towards which 
effort should be directed is also the main characteristic of “goal”’.” 


This indicates that “goals” and “aims” are synonymous. 


According to lexicographers ‘‘objective”’ has a similar meaning to 
“aim” or “goal’’. But some educators differentiate between an 
“aim” and an “objective”. They use the term “aims” in reference to 
the general educational outcomes while “‘objectives’”’ refer to specific 
outcomes. According to this viewpoint the educational outcomes are 
not called objectives unless they are specified and stated in 
observable forms. Aims and objectives are then viewed — by some 
educators — as two levels of the educational outcomes, the first being 
general while the second is specific. 


As for the term “‘purpose”’, The Oxford English Dictionary defines it as 
“that which one sets before oneself as a thing to be done or 
attained.” Here again one cannot escape the concept of a desired 
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stance from the individual which makes it 
To have a “goal” or an “aim” or a 
e they lie at a distance and cannot 
that the effect of the future on the 


present is what characterizes the ‘“‘purpose”’ cannot be defended.” 
“But what appears from the definition of “purpose” is that reference 
s made to one’s role in setting his purpose which implies that 
_ purposes cannot be imposed on the individual, as Ne CORES 5 
accepted then the differentiation between “alms” and purposes 

ists only when the aims are prescribed for the individual without 
P ing any consideration to his inner motives. But if educators who 
plan the curriculum take care of such motives then the difference 
netween “aims” and ‘“‘purposes’’ ceases to exist. In such cases 


urposes could be used as synonym for aims and goals. 
pe 


outcome which lies at a di 
milar to aims or goals. 
“purpose” implies futurity becaus 
se achieved without effort. To say 


} 


imilarly, the several terms which are used in Arabic in reference 
‘the educational outcomes indicate the existence of objects or 
gs that initiate and direct the human actions. “Ghayat” are used 
nean the terminated ends (muntaha) beyond which nothing more 
sired.!° “Ahdaf” was originally used to mean higher places from 
Which one could have an over-view which implies that they are 
“desirable; it also means getting within shorter distance of a thing." 
The third term “maqasid’”’ is derived from a root which denotes 
‘straightness of path”. The derivatives of the root gasada which 


afaran gasida” is interpreted to mean an easy journey which does 
not require the participant to walk a long distance.'? In (16:9) we 


Wa ‘ala Allah gasd al-sabil 
Wa-minha ja’ir. 


that the above Arabic expressions are used interchangea 
ern Arab writers on education. 


P. Phenix holds such a view. See Philosophy of Education, p. 478. 
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The previous examination of the several terms that are used in 
reference to the educational outcomes reveals that such outcomes lie 
within an attainable distance from the individual. These outcomes 
govern the actions of whoever tries to accomplish them. Besides, the 
views of several educators which were expressed earlier emphasized 

-the importance of the educational outcomes in the school curricu- 
lum. This fact receives acceptance from all educators. But disagree- 
ment between them emerges as soon as the issue of how far these 
aims should be from the present comes up for discussion. This leads 
us to put this question: Are there really general aims in education? 


A general educational aim might be described as an aim which is 
Temote from the present; as a result its attainment cannot be 
achieved at one stroke. It is the final end. Educators tend to break it 
up into more specific aims each of which can be attained 
individually in a certain sequence. Whatever is achieved at a certain 
stage is judged in the light of its appropriateness to the general aim 
which is viewed as the ultimate end. In Western education one finds 
several different concepts of the general aim of education. Education 
for life, for leisure, for social efficiency and for democratic citizenship 
are only examples of such general aims. In Islamic education the 
general aim is to build up the individual who will act as Allah’s 
khalifah or at least to put him on the path that leads to such an end. 
The main concern of Allah’s khalifah is to believe in Allah and 
subject himself completely to Him. In the Qur’an we read: 


I have only created 
Jinns and men, that 
They may serve Me (ya ‘budun)./* 


The concept of ‘ibadah which is referred to in this Gyah is 
interpreted to mean obedience to Allah and acting in accordance 
with His teachings.'? Sayyid Qutb observes that the concept of 
“ “ibadah” is comprehensive in that it includes all the actions of the 
khalifah since these are definitely considered as ‘ibadat.’® Man’s 
completion which is the ultimate aim of Islamic education can be 
achieved through man’s obedience to Allah. The fact that the 
Quran describes the prophets — who represent the highest human 
ideals — as Allah’s ‘abid or ‘ibad implies that human completion 
cannot be divorced from subjecting oneself completely to Allah. 
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g forth a general aim for education is 


hallenged by some educators for different reasons. Some believe 
at the remoteness of the general aim from the present makes it of 
This attitude is well expressed in the following statement: 


this practice of puttin 


© use. 


It is well to rid oneself immediately of the aims 
of education. Discussions on this subject are 
among the dullest and most fruitless of human 
pursuits. Whatever the ideal general aims of 
education may be, they certainly cannot be 
accomplished in schools.” 


ducators accept this view, then they must choose educational 
riences either for their intrinsic value or for their relevance to 
€ immediate future of the learner. Taking the first alternative one 
ls it difficult to establish a clear demarcation between the 
trinsic and the intrinsic aspects of any experience. A student who 
oys reading — and this enjoyment could be considered as of 
Tinsic value — does so either to tell his friends about what he 
ds or to pass his time so that he does not feel bored or for other 


cted because man is responsible for his actions which must be 
ked in one way or the other with his Creator. 


Rejection of the general aims on the grounds that they are r 
is also not without its drawbacks. Educators agree that the 
concern is not limited to the activities that take place i 
The post-school period imposes upon the school wh 


ightly linked to the expectations of society. This s 
ecific objectives of the school should lead to a 


The other main reason for rejecting the idea of 
aims in education stems from the fear of rigidity. To ha 
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means growth, and growth has no limits at all. 


a : : This look ; 
explicitly evident in the following statement: oa * 


Our net conclusion is that life is development 
and that developing, growing is life. Translated 
into its educational equivalents, this means (i) 
that the educational process has no end beyond 
itself; it is its own end; and that (ii) the 
educational process is one of continual reorgan - 
izing, reconstructing, transforming. '® 


Growth should lead to more growth and education is not subordina- 
ted except to more education. Setting a general aim is considered not 
only useless, but harmful. Aims which are acceptable to the 
adherents of this outlook are considered as mere directions for 
growth. Their value lies in helping educators decide what to do at 
present so as to meet the immediate future needs. The concept of 
education as preparation for life is totally rejected. 


To say that education should lead to more growth cannot be 
challenged. But one should ask this question: What is the direction 
of growth? A student who tries his best to improve his reading grows 
in the skill of reading. A burglar can also improve his skill in his 
field. If growth is not judged by a final goal then there is no reason 
to reject skill in corruption as growth. Growth per se cannot direct 
education. This fact is evident from the writings of Dewey himself 
who is considered as the propagator of the concept of “growth”. He 
says: 


The concept of education as a social process and 
function has no definite meaning until we define 
the kind of society we have in mind.!? 


The whole theory of education which is built on such a conception is 
of little help to the educator since it leaves him wandering. A 
philosopher of education criticizes having growth as the aim of 
education saying: 


But as a philosophy, it was far from complete, 
for it failed to establish a clear and consistent 
sense of direction, and this lack has led to 


aimless wandering in search for a goal. Some 
progressives have talked as though growth were 
the goal of education, but growth itself is by no 
means a satisfactory goal.”° 


mthe previous discussion it could be emphasized iss ml i 
] importance for education to have a general aim that dire i 
srowth at all stages and helps them in assessing where they ce 
The concept of growth might lead anywhere unless certain standar ls 
oR ideals are impield in the concept itself or at least their existence : 
presupposed. But the general educational aims remain of little 
practical value unless they are stated in more specific forms. 
nalysis of the general aims is essential if they are meant to guide 
the educational practices. Such analysis will occupy our concern In 


he following pages. 


siven that several components of man’s nature are recognized, 
ely body, rah and mind, the general educational aim may be 
ded into three main subdivisions. The educational aims in Islam 
Id be designed in such a way that each of the three components 
red for. Failure to do so results in producing a person who is not 
ified for the khilafah. Just as the removal of one side of the 
riangle will result in the triangle ceasing to exist as a triangle, the 
ry same thing happens when educational aims neglect any of 
’s constituents.*! This means that we have physical aims (ahdaf, 
wyah), spiritual aims (ahdaf ruhiyyah) and mental aims ( j 
liyyah). i 


A strong believer is better and is more love 
Allah than a weak believer.?? 


ysical strength is referred to even in Nawawi's 
trength (quwwah) to mean strength of iman.” The 
so emphasized in the Qur’an. Superiority in bodily 
One of the qualifications of Taltt to be a king. In (2:2 
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Allah hath chosen him above you 
And hath gifted him 

Abundantly with knowledge 

And bodily prowess (bastah Si aljism). 


The last phrase is interpreted to mean either physical Strength”? or 
big size? or both of them.2° Ip (28:26) we find that Shu‘ayb’s 
daughter advises him to engage Moses on wages because he is strong 
and honest. The aah reads: 


- inna khayra man ista’ jarta al-gawiyy al-amin. 


As long as physical Strength is one of the main aims, it follows that 
education should aim at developing the physical skills which are 
considered necessary for building up a strong and fit body. It should 
also aim at avoiding situations which might be injurious to the 
physical health of the students. Habits or practices which promote 
the individual’s health should be encouraged while harmful habits 
have to be discouraged. Cleanliness of body and having a good 
appearance could be cited as examples of the desired habits. One 
cannot escape the implications as far as cleanliness is concerned of 
performing ablution before prayers or bathing the whole body in 
cases of ceremonial impurity 7 Gjanabah) and the order to wear 
beautiful apparel when going to the mosque for prayers.”®> The 
biological needs whose satisfaction is necessary for the existence of 
man as an individual — such as the need for food and water — or 
his existence as a human being — like the sexual need — should be 
cared for. To help the student meet his biological needs from the 
Qur’anic perspective as well as forming positive attitudes towards 
them are among the physical educational aims. And when we speak 
about forming an attitude or acquiring a skill it is implied that 
providing the relevant facts is essential. A student who lacks 
knowledge about marriage, productivity, unlawful sexual relations 
and the duties towards one’s dependants cannot be expected to form 
the correct attitude towards the role of the sexual need. It is not 
being suggested here that informing the students about their bodies 
and how to be strong would necessarily result in their forming 
positive attitudes; what is being suggested is that such knowledge is 
necessary. 
To sum up, Islamic education which cares for the human body 
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viding the student with the relevant facts See 
h aii at helping him acquire the skills that make 
ou § 


d it should aim at implanting positive attitudes 
ee, When we say that the body and its needs form a 
a: +c education we are not implying or suggesting 
ee oncern. We are simply concerned to 


on 
diction with such ideas as 


: eae 
forms its main 
a view which is in sharp contra 


When we consider the emphasis whieh ais 
Qur’an places on the material side Co} i He 
nature, and its evident lack or ioe Be 
higher and more spiritual aspects 0 se 
"essential qualities it is not surprising ie z 
from our source that it conceived aie are 

an inherent weakness in man somewhere. 


€ return back to the two ayahks which praise physical 

we. a d that one of them mentions physical strength 
ae ey with knowledge while the other ayah eee 
jated with honesty. Physical strength per se is not glori : ee 
_ Besides, the Hadith which was quoted earlier a ane : 
ngth of the Baseven (al min) er eecsutiat erates 
2 his faith. Thus to say that n 
ic ticr values for the sake of the material side of man’s 


ure should be totally rejected. 


ng discussed the physical aims we will consider oat ae 
ritual aims. It is believed that a person who truly ae Re 
age of Islam should accept all the ideals embo is : Re: 
jur’an. Promoting the spirit of loyalty to Allah Pe id 
menting the Qur’anic morality which was exemple@ | 


le general aim. Objectives that belong to ‘a a 
lly described as spiritual (rahiyyah). These ideals : 
ent aspects of the person as an individual or as a ie ‘ 
unity. To care for the life of the individual -, ‘a 
rotherhood are simply examples of these ideals wae if 
ental as well as the physical aspects of the individ " 
In portance of these ideals is evident in (68:4) which prais 
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Prophet because of his moral Standard. It is these ideals which 
modern eductors have in mind when they speak of the religious aims 
(al-ahdaf al-diniyyah). This leads us to ask the following 
question: Are they Justified in doing so? ; 


To accept the idea of having religious aims means implicitly o; 
explicitly that there are aims in education which will be described as 
“non-religious”, M. Nakosteen — for example — classifies the 
Islamic educational aims into religious and secular. The religious 
aims are those which are built on the following bases: the Qur'an as 
a source of knowledge, equality of men, dependence upon Allah, the 
Supremacy of the Prophet and the Subordination of the secular 
subjects to the religious ones. The secular aims are rooted in the 
tradition which urges the Muslim not to neglect this world for the 
sake of the Hereafter.2° Of the several points that might be raised 
against this classification is the point that religion is used in an 
ambiguous way while in Islam it is a comprehensive term which 
includes what he considers as secular. In (3:19) we read: 


Inna al-din ‘ind Allah al-Islam. 


This makes the two terms “Islam” and “din” synonymous. Since 
Islam deals with the different aspects that relate to this life and the 
aims which deal with it cannot be described as secular or non- 
religious. 


But it should also be mentioned that to refer to the Qur’anic ideals 
by using the term “al-ahdaf al-,ihiyyah” is not without its 
difficulties. As long as man knows very little — if anything — 
regarding the nature of the 7up, it follows that describing certain 
aims as “‘7uhiyyah” adds to the perplexity of the educator. Yet, it is 
relevant to mention that the addition of the 7uh to the body resulted 
in deep change. This change keeps the door open for the conclusion 
that the function of the muh is not as ambiguous as its nature. Sa‘id 
Hawwa says that originally, the ruh acknowledges Allah and accepts 
its slavery to Him. But environmental factors can change this pure 
state which means that it is quite possible for it to err. Our aim, he 
adds, should be to return it to its purity.?! Muhammad Qutb takes 
the same line when he says that the rzh is the main chain that 
connects man to Allah and that Islamic education must aim at 
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is interpreted to mean 
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doption of the Qur’anic pee 
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i Javing discussed the nature of the erry aan oa <P 
turn to discuss the third category whic aa : 
ntal aims (al-ahdaf al-‘aqliyyah). F o9 
ccupied with developing intelligence w aa 
, discover the ultimate truth. The Fes i 
covery of order in these signs should lea: to th 
gner of all that exists. Failure to do so en viel 
ous type of mental deviation. The signs in thems 
end and hence should not dominate our 
fascination of the modern man with science and tech 
~ different — in essence — from the fascination of the Qu e€ 
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and her people with ¢ 


he sun;34 ; 
not established. ae 


both Cases, the link with Allgh i 
S 


re no more than 
In reponse to this 
a 

tlm and ma ‘Tifah in 


But It is obvious that the learner is unable to have direct access to 
all the signs. He can observe the sun, for example, but he cannot 
reach it; facts concerning the sun come through its observation with 
the eye. Facts that come through observation could be described as 
‘ayn al- yagin because the eye (‘ayn) plays an important role in the 
process of perception. These facts are no less important than the first 
type. 


There still remain some signs that do not yield to the senses alone; 
the signs of Allah in history and His revealed signs belong to this 
category. Here, the learner needs fluency in using symbolic 
expressions. We have already shown that man is privileged in 
possessing the ability to give names to things. If the learner acquires 
his knowledge from authentic sources, then his knowledge could be 


@# Ibn Jinni mentions that hagq al-yagin means pure certainty (Khalis al-Yagin wa-Wadihuhu) 
See al-Khasa'is, Vol. 3, p. 334. 
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1 as knowledge of certainly (‘lm al-yagin). It is the 
bility of the school to develop in the learner the reading 
d habits so that he will be able to communiéate easily with 
through conversation and writing. The importance of reading 
‘be derived from the fact that the first revealed ayah to the 
dered him to read.*© Here one might argue that advances 


=e : . ’ 
sducational technology make education less reliant on the ‘word’. 


rely on verbal symbolism. What a student gets from a 
r is a result of his ability to comprehend the recorded 


5) the moon is mentioned in connection with hisab, which is 
reted by Tabari to mean calculating the number of the days of 
rear and the hours of the day.%’ 


Besides helping the students acquire the facts and the mental 
Aslamic education aims at encouraging sound thinking. Deep 
lerstanding and not mere rote learning should be encouraged. 
e believe that such an aim does not fit into the Islamic theory of 
on on the basis that Islamic education is mainly concerned 
memorization and hence any process of thinking is ruled out.* 
utney takes this stand when saying: 


Eb Since the religion of Mohammad consists largely 
__ in an aggregation rules laid down in the past, 

the curriculum and method must be | 
fixed. Memorization, not thinking, is t 


desirable.°9 


uite true that the facts of the Qur’an ar 


Do they not consider 
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The Qur’an with care (vatadabbaruna). 


This association between the Qur’an or its ayahs and the verb 
Jatadabbaruna is also repeated in other ayahs.”” Since interpreters 
understand tadabbur as knowledge of the evidences in the Qur’an and 
the harmony that exists between its ayahs,” then there is no reason 
to accept the claim that memorization dominates or should dominate 
the Islamic curriculum. Understanding and not mere rote learning is 
what should be encouraged. In order to promote understanding the 
Qur’an denounces superficial thinking and all types of learning that 
lead to it.*? It also calls for having certain intellectual attitudes that 
are favourable to thinking. Disputing without knowledge and the call 
to ascertain the truth when receiving any news are only examples of 


such attitudes.** These cannot but be part of the mental educational 
aims. 


This discussion of physical, mental and spiritual aims allows us to 
affirm that the basic needs which are rooted in human nature receive 
good care. In this educational system, none of the basic needs is 
Suppressed or supplanted, but rather regulated; this makes the 
individual feel secure. The security of the khalifah strengthened by 
his belief in Allah and the positive attitude he has towards the 
universe. His destiny is not left to unexpected changes governed by 
the unknown. The importance of this primary psychological need is 
evident from (106:4) which considers security from fear as one of 
Allah’s bounties. In education, it is necessary to remember that the 
learning process is in danger whenever that security is threatened. 
The aim of education is to build a healthy personality whose security 
is guaranteed by the harmony of its components and the sense of 
optimism towards the universe. 


So far, nothing has been mentioned regarding the social aims of 
education. As a matter of fact, the khalifah who posesses a well- 
balanced personality does not live in isolation. This is implied in the 
ayahs that address man by using the plural form. Each of the two 
phrases “Oh ye children of Adam” (ya bani Adam) and “Oh ye 
people” (ya ayyuha al-nas) occur more frequently than the term 
“Oh thou man” (ya ayyuha al-insan). In (8:65) the individual’s 
endurance in fighting is mentioned as part of a collective effort. ‘The 
ayah reads: 
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yenty among you, patient 
nd persevering, they will 
anquish two hundred. 
a hundred, they will vanquish 
thousand of the unbelievers. 
ically the ratio of twenty to two hundred or one pugs) a 
is equal to one to ten. The fact that the Qur’an augS 
“expression “one to ten” although it is shorter ita ae 
indicates that the ayah implies something more t aaah 
.. Commenting on this issue, Razi says that this may : 
with the number of fighters in the military ecpaen 4 
et (saraya) which were usually gempascd of italcua S 
m and one hundred as a maximum. Zamakhshari giv = 
Jur inating interpretation by saying that the noo ne 
; re may be a difference between the resistance O ee p 
by two hundred and the resistance of one hun i 
fronted by one thousand*? If this is true then it is quite possible 
at the effort put forth by one individual in either case is 
t from the effort of one individual who fights ten men. The 


] 


id to the new spirit one acquires by being a member of a 
reluctant man may become more courageous by joining a 
whose members are known to be so. The interrelations 
the group modify the individual personalities of its 
The quality that characterizes a certain group is more 
sum of the qualities of its members; it is something 
at. If this analysis is accepted it would ibe cas 
id the emphasis in Islam on the group (jama ah) conc 

of other members of the jama‘ah is well establish ed. ir 
al. In every prayer the Muslim calls upon All 
s the Straight Way”. It is “us” and not “me 
ed at least seventeen times a day. 


tap . ears that the social aspect of the khalifah should be ca 
sa which ignores the social needs of the individual is 
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the psychological needs of the individual depend upon his Status j 

the group. The most important group which has a major impact a 
the individual is the family. Education must aim at Fetching 
desirable attitudes among the members of the family. Examples a 
such attitudes are love of children, kindness to parents, acceptance of 
the role of the wife and the husband in the family, acceptance of 
one’s responsibility to support dependants and holding Marriage in 
high esteem. The Islamic curriculum aims also at the acquisition of 
certain social skills related to family affaires such as asking 
permission before entering bedrooms.* , 


The individual who is a member of the family is at the same time 
a member of the society to which he belongs. The curriculum aims 
at developing all the ideals that are favourable to the integrity of the 
society. Examples of these ideals are: love for others, being good to 
kin, being just to others, hospitality and modesty. Social diseases 
such as boastfulness, circulation of false rumours and backbiting 
have to be watched out. Acquisition of the necessary social skills 
such as communicating with others is part of the social educational 
aims in Islam. 


So far, the individualistic and the social aspects of the khalifah 
have been discussed; but nothing has been mentioned regarding 
which of them comes first. Should education emphasize individuality 
or conformity? Is there any tension that exists between the 
individaul and his society? If there is, then how can education 
reduce or remove it? If not why is this so? 


As indicated earlier, the individual is an integral part of a group 
be it the society or the family or both of them. Conformity to social 
ideals is expected from the individual. “Brotherhood” which is onc 
of the key social concepts of Islam requires the individual to treat 
others in a certain way.* Arrogance or the assumption of superiority 
of the individual on the basis of wealth or tribal or national 
qualifications is rejected. Indeed, in Islam, the individual has no 
right to retain personal values that contradict the Qur’anic ideals. 


@ — Inhis /fya’, Ghazali discusses in detail the duties of brotherhood such as material assis- 
tance, forgive-ness and loyalty. See Holland, The Duties of Brotherhood in Islam, pp. 21-88 
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same ideals as others. The common goals between 
§ of society remove any tension that might emerge. 
Sand individuality are not contradictory to each other by 
fadiction emerges either when the individual Muslim 
ety which does not adopt the Islamic ideals or when the 
jes to rebel against them. In the first case the Qur'an 
the individual to conform to such social values. In 
who were persecuted by the people of Makkah are urged 
society and join the believers. As for the second case the 
is asked to leave aside his personal feelings (ahwa’) 
annot hold such views as an individual. Conformity and 

‘cannot be understood in isolation from the Islamic 


§ these ideals which integrate the individual with his 


mes expresses the relation between the individual and the 


a clear way by saying: 


_... Islam is just such a Weltanschauung. It strove 
to integrate the worshipper with his God, the 
individual with his fellows, the sum of human 
nowledge with the totality of divine 


# 7 1 tety leaves ry ace 
nony between the individual and his society leaves no place 


pontradiction between the social and the individualistic aims. 

m we” does not mean the disappearance of the i am ; 
on is concerned with developing the unique characteristics of 
able to adapt to the standards of 
ty that shares with him the very same ideals. Such harmony 
rst characteristic of Islamic educational aims. 


second characteristic of these aims is that they areuy 
listic at the same time. The realistic aspect 1S oe 
“instances. The individual for whom edgy ik 
ith real objects and facts and not merely wit ths 
. The biological needs are accepted and ng Tey 
sometimes to one’s personal temptations is expe 
ccepted. In (70:19) man is described as veny im . 
ayahs later, those who are devoted to pa ag 
such description. It is true that the educa ig uf 
ed with the existing physical, psychological an 


needs of the individual. But when these nee. 
is harmful to the integral personality of 
prevented. Realism does not mean satisfying these needs regard] 
of other factors; it is rather used to mean satisfying the needs ia 
exist in a way that agrees with the status of the khalifah. Curiosity i 
which is a mental need — is acknowledged since it 
the individual to link the signs which he examines 
Sexual need is sought for because it 
productivity and man’s khilafah on earth. C 
are not recognized as important in themselves. Their importance lies 
in their link with the ideals of Islam. It is this link to the ideals that 
gives the existing needs of the individual a high esteem. 


ds seek Satisfaction that 
the individual they are 


is hoped to lead 
to their Creator. 
is tightly linked with 
uriosity and sexual need 


The ideals of the Qur'an are considered perfect because they come 


from Allah who perfected religion.*® In (Surat al-Nur) the light of 


Allah is described as very luminous.*? Commenting on this aah 
Mawdidi says that its main purpose is to show how perfect the light 
is. To have perfect vision depends upon the extent one opens one’s 
eyes to it. Those who choose to keep their eyes closed are described 
as surrounded with depths of darkness in a vast deep ocean.°! [1 is 
interesting to mention that while the Platonic idealism restricts 
seeing the real light to the philosophers, the Qur’anic idealism gives 
this privilige to all those who desire that. 


The idealism just described may appear to be in conflict with the 
concept of “middle” (wasat). In (2:143) the Islamic ummah is 
described as wasat. Does it mean that higher standards should be 
abandoned because of the importance of the concept of “‘average’’? If 
so, then the whole image of idealism is seriously threatened. 


If we turn to examine the Qur’anic meaning of wasat we find that 
Tabari interprets it to mean the best (al-khiyar).*? In Surat al-Qalam 
the best opinion given by the People of the Gardens is attributed to a 
person who is described as the middle (awsatuhum).?? In Arabic, 
although the term wasat is used to mean middle or average, yet it is 
also used to refer to the best or the perfect.°* This allows the 
conclusion that the concepts of wasat and idealism are not two 
different things. There is no pretext for Muslim educators to accept 


* For more details about Plato’s simile of the cave see Plato, The Republic, pp. 316-17 
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hievements on the pretext that to be an average person is the 
thing. The ideals of the Qur’an have to be fully realized. 


general educational aims are fixed and are not liable to 
e from time to time. The finality of the prophethood implies 
nality of the ideals preached by Muhammad. Besides, the good 
he khalifah has coupled with his ability to choose his behaviour 
5 not change from time to time of from one ethnic group to 
er. The concept of khilafah differs from the concept of 
jocratic citizenship” which is considered as the ultimate aim 
h prevails nowadays even in the Islamic countries. This is 
use the khalifah believes in unchangeable ideals whereas the 
s of the democratic citizenship change from time to time. In 
cracy the majority of the society decides what is right or 
ong. In Islam this is not the case. The Quranic principles are 


angeable and men are the same in so far as their basic nature is 
emed, there is enough support to justify the finality and the 
fersality of the Islamic educational aims, and this forms their 
1 characteristic. 


owever, the universality of the Qur’an is not overshadowed by 
Arabness. The several dahs which describe the Qur’an as 
bic” do not form a serious threat to its universality. They in 
t refer to the language through which it was revealed. None of the 
mpreters understood it any other way. The Arabness of the 
Pan refers to the instrument of revelation and not to its content. 
notes that ** ‘Arabness’ of the Qur’an is in no essential confi 
its universalism.”°° Its ‘“Arabness” implies that A 
ies a unique place in the curriculum since understand 
n in the best way requires knowledge of the lan’ 
ich it was revealed. But this does not mean 
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ease i something desired on the part of the indiy 

erste roe that Bee mobility such as “sari‘Z” and “Sabiqu”’ 
uran, Change for the worse is somethi yhi 

should be guarded against. In (13:11) we read: . 


Verily never 

Will Allah change the conditions 
Of a people until they 

Change it themselves. 


Although this aah is usually quoted in reference to change in 
as Anterpreters limit it to the undesirable aspects of 
change,”’ it 1s usually followed by punishment. Education must be 
concermedmvath avoiding the individual changes and changes in 
society which are harmful, and try to mobilise energies so that the 
pursuit of ideals will go on. There are no maximum limits to which 
all the members of society should stick. Thus the belief in final fixed 
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$ not equated with rigidity. The Hadith of the Prophet gives 
the person who initiates a desirable practice (sunnah hasanah) 
is followed by others. 


Many verses are to be found in the Qur’an and 
in the Sunna which indicate that education aims 
at the realization of happiness in this and the 
next world.°® 


suggested earlier, the educational process at the school is 
enced by the expectations of the post-school period. Teaching 
udents of the elementary school the three Rs implies at the 


juipping him for the present. If the present desired needs are 
é = . 

scted, whatever results the educator reaches will be unsatisfac- 
What is being suggested here is that the concept of 


relation with the individual’s needs in this life. To prepare 
dividual to lead a successful life in accordance with Qurar 
ciples is in itself preparation for the Hereafter. Preparation 
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CHAPTER V 


THE CONTENT OF EDUCATION 


The educational aims which were discussed in the previous 
chapter cannot be attained unless educators select and design an 
appropriate content for the school curriculum. The term ‘content’ is 
used to mean an organized field of knowledge which forms the basis 
of the school activities and which is usually classified in different 
subject matters. One should bear in mind that the content is a 
means to an end and not an end in itself. The importance of 
mathematics — for example — cannot be determined unless its 
‘expected effect on the student is stated clearly. The content which is 
designed with the aim of the student’s acquiring simple mental skills 
fails to be useful when critical or imaginative thinking is desired. 
Thus to say that the content of a subject — like mathematics — is 
important per se is hard to accept. Any educator who takes the 
responsibility of selecting the content of the curriculum cannot 
escape the strong relationship between the aims and the content of 
education. The content should be designed in such a way that 
Teaching the aims becomes more feasible. 


As long as educational aims differ from one society to ano 
content of the curriculum must vary accordingly. For examp 
industrial society which disregards religious beliefs will en 
Scientific courses or subjects in the school curriculum. 
can be no universal well-defined content which is ag 
educators for any specific grade. Designing the approp 
implies selection which in turn implies value judg 


difficult to accept Hutchings’ viewpoint which is exp 
following statement: 


knowledge. Knowledge is truth. The truth is 
everywhere the same. Hence, education should 
be everywhere the same.! 


[he third and the last category includes the fields of knowledge 
SpHich are concerned with the study of nature. They may be called 
“q1-‘ulum al-kawniyyah”’ (natural sciences) and they include astron- 
omy, biology, botany etc. Dodge who refers to the first category a 
“revealed sciences” describes other sciences as “rational sciences’. 


Such a description is also inaccurate since the irrationality of the 
first category may be implied. 


nn 


As long as a strong relationship exists between the aims and the 
content of education, each educational theory has its own criteria for 
selecting the content. The present chapter will be devoted to the 
discussion of the content from the Islamic viewpoint. Because the 
Qur’an is considered the corner-stone of Islamic educational theory 
its principles form the integral factor that unites the different subject 
matters which constitue the curriculum. We will argue that there are 
no subjects which may be classified either ‘religious’ or ‘secular’. All 
subjects — including the natural sciences — must be taught from an 
Islamic viewpoint. We will attempt to show that dualism in the 
curriculum is not an inherent aspect of the Qur’anic outlook; where 
it exists, it is to be attributed to socio-political factors, both internal 
and external. 


The description of the subjects which belong to the first category 
as “religious” or “traditional” is not without its shortcomings. To 
say that certain elements of the curriculum are religious suggests 
that other elements could be described as non-religious. But we 
know that from the Qur’anic outlook there can be no contradiction 
between the sciences which deal with the several types of Allah’s 
signs. Faruqi explains the main reason for the unity of knowledge in 
Islam by saying: 


for the truth... is none other than the 
intelligent reading of nature in scientific report 
and experiment, or the reading of God’s revela- 
tion in His Holy book. God is the author of 
both; and both of His works are public, appeal- 
ing to no magisterium other than that of reason 
and understanding.* 


Our discussion of the nature of knowledge in Chapter Three has 
revealed that Allah’s signs (ayat) do exist in man and the universe in 
addition to their existence in the Qur’an itself. The high prestige 
which is given to the revealed word suggests that it should be given 
the leading role in education. Hence the subjects which are 
connected with the study of the Qur’an and the Hadith as well as the 
Arabic language constitute the first category of the content of 
education. These subjects are referred to by some educators as 
“religious” or “traditional” subjects. Our forthcoming discussion 
will attempt to show that such descriptions are inappropriate to 
Islamic education and hence we suggest that they should be called 
the “essential Islamic subjects”. Such a description reflects the 
importance which should be given to them, 


It appears that dualism in the content of the curriculum which 
perpetuates the dichootomy between Allah’s signs, between Man 
and the Universe on the one hand and the Qur’an on the other, is 
not an integral element of the Qur’anic outlook. Its introduction if 
the Muslim world may be attributed to both internal and exte mn 
factors. Tibawi mentions that the successive waves of exte 
invasions resulted in the destruction of knowledge and the dey 
ment of negative attitudes towards what comes from outside | 
part of the Muslims.°® The outcome of these factors was a rig 
the curriculum which became limited in its scope as well a 
quality. Sciences which belong to the second and third ¢ 
were expelled from the school curriculum with emphasis 0 


The second category of the curriculum subjects include the fields 
of knowledge which study man as an individual or as a member of 
his society. Psychology, sociology, history, etc. belong to this 
category. Fardqi calls this category “The Ummatic Sciences:”” If the 
recurrence of a term in the Qur’an is taken as a criterion for its 
preference then these subjects may be called  “al-‘ulum al- 
insaniyyah” (the sciences of man) since the term insan recurrs with 
more frequency than the term wmmah. 
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military occupation or missionary work or reform movements which 
ye generated by various motives.® It is no wonder that the term 

traditional” which was used to describe the inherited system of 
education in the Muslim world in the last few centuries has ac ee 
unfavourable associations. The negative attitudes towards it roa h 
its association with a rigid curriculum may still persist even Bai 
is used in reference to a different type of subject. It is for this reason 
that the phrase “the essential Islamic subjects” is suggested to peter 
to the revealed knowledge and the Arabic language. 


It is not our intention to undertake a detailed discussion of the 
dual system in the Muslim world. What concerns us here is that the 
existence of two different systems led later to dualism in the very 
same curriculum.’ The subjects which were borrowed from the 
modern schools were adopted and put alongside the inherited 
subjects without modification. 


Two dangers — which every Muslim educator should beware of 
— result. The first danger is that the new subjects will be given more 
time and that this will be at the expense of the “essential Islamic 
sciences” which form the corner-stone of the curriculum. 
Scientific subjects which were introduced in the Muslim world took 
the place of knowledge built upon the Qur’an.? Giving less weight to 
am leads to the weakening of the Islamic spirit 
among the students. It is not suggested that the advances of science 
should not find their way into the school curriculum, but this does 
not mean that educators should be enchanted by the wonders of 
science and technology and consider it a rival or even superior to the 


essential Islamic sciences. 


the principles of Isl 


The second and the most serious danger is the adoption of 


secularism which contradicts the Islamic way of thinking. The 
domain of religion is restricted to the few hours which are allotted to 
“religious education”. It has nothing to do with other puiblects 
which may propagate anti-religious values or concepts. Instead o 
opening the senses of the learner to Allah’s signs in the self and the 
universe, the new subjects are geared to fill him with doubt about 
the teaching of Islam or at best to be unaware of their realities. 
Secularism began to develop among the students. Because pwn 
conception leaves a great effect we will consider it in greater detail. 
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‘some who may argue that there is no harm at all in 
secularism in the Islamic curriculum, and that its 
with Islamic principles is quite possible. In his Ph.D. 
Hassan maintains such a positive outlook towards secularism., 


In this respect the recognized Islamic scholars 
as well as the traditional rulers have a duty to 
educate their people that the Western secular 
ap roach does not necessarily act as a means of 
proselytizing for Christianity nor is it anti- 
tg amic but rather that it provides a necessary 
instrument for the social and economic develop- | 
ment of the community.? | 
| hae 
justification for this stand, he mentions that 


lec ige as an attribute of Allah occurs in one hundred and 
two places in the Qur’an.’? He also quotes the saying 
te your sons, they must live in a time different from yours” 

ibutes it to the Prophet.'! In addition to these reasons 
are related to the principles of Islam he resorts to historical 
He maintains that some Muslim states — like Iraq and 


oy 


the same thing in Northern Nigeria'? It is those causes whi 
ehind his dismissal of one of the recommendations of — 


lew that such a recommendation is contradictory 
ning satisfactorily what he means by this." 


wever, secularism specifically excludes religion from 
sts of man’s life especially the scientific domain,! 
usion of religion from certain aspects of life can be inte 
the Qur’anic viewpoint as a rebellion against Allal 


' Islam with this issue as follows: 


... there is no contemporary faith more radically 
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military occupation or missionary work or reform movements which 
were generated by various motives.® It is no wonder that the term 
“traditional”? which was used to describe the inherited system of 
education in the Muslim world in the last few centuries has acquired 
unfavourable associations. The negative attitudes towards it through 
its association with a rigid curriculum may still persist even when it 
is used in reference to a different type of subject. It is for this reason 
that the phrase “‘the essential Islamic subjects” is suggested to refer 
to the revealed knowledge and the Arabic language. 


It is not our intention to undertake a detailed discussion of the 
dual system in the Muslim world. What concerns us here is that the 
existence of two different systems led later to dualism in the very 
same curriculum.’ The subjects which were borrowed from the 
modern schools were adopted and put alongside the inherited 
subjects without modification. 


Two dangers — which every Muslim educator should beware of 
— result. The first danger is that the new subjects will be given more 
time and that this will be at the expense of the “essential Islamic 
sciences’? which form the corner-stone of the curriculum. 
Scientific subjects which were introduced in the Muslim world took 
the place of knowledge built upon the Qur’an.® Giving less weight to 
the principles of Islam leads to the weakening of the Islamic spirit 
among the students. It is not suggested that the advances of science 
should not find their way into the school curriculum, but this does 
not mean that educators should be enchanted by the wonders of 
science and technology and consider it a rival or even superior to the 
essential Islamic sciences. 


The second and the most serious danger is the adoption of 
secularism which contradicts the Islamic way of thinking. The 
domain of religion is restricted to the few hours which are allotted to 
“religious education”. It has nothing to do with other subjects 
which may propagate anti-religious values or concepts. Instead of 
opening the senses of the learner to Allah’s signs in the self and the 
universe, the new subjects are geared to fill him with doubt about 
the teaching of Islam or at best to be unaware of their realities. 
Secularism began to develop among the students. Because such a 
conception leaves a great effect we will consider it in greater detail. 
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‘There are some who may argue that there is no harm at all in 
iG ting secularism in the Islamic curriculum, and that its 
<istence with Islamic principles is quite possible. In his Ph.D. 
sis, Hassan maintains such a positive outlook towards secularism.. 
e says: 

In this respect the recognized Islamic scholars 
as well as the traditional rulers have a duty to 
educate their people that the Western secular 
approach does not necessarily act as a means of 
proselytizing for Christianity nor is it anti- 

Islamic but rather that it provides a necessary 
instrument for the social and economic develop- 
ment of the community.” 


by 

his justification for this stand, he mentions that 
nowledge as an attribute of Allah occurs in one hundred and 
ty-two places in the Qur’an.'° He also quotes the saying 
Educate your sons, they must live in a time different from yours” 
d attributes it to the Prophet.'! In addition to these reasons 
hich are related to the principles of Islam he resorts to historical 
idence. He maintains that some Muslim states — like Iraq and 


ing the same thing in Northern Nigeria!? It is those causes whic 7 
e behind his dismissal of one of the recommendations of the 


tween secular and religious education. His rejection is bas 
view that such a recommendation is contradictory 
plaining satisfactorily what he means by this.'% 


Owever, secularism specifically excludes religion from 


spects of man’s life especially the scientific domain.* 7 
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involved in this type of secularity. For there is 
no faith that has so ambitiously or so program- 
matically related the human order and_ the 
Divine will.'® 


The Islamic teachings which relate human behaviour to the Divine 
will do not leave the door open for conceptions which contradict 
them. It is no wonder that the evidence of Hassan which he relates 
to the Qur’an and the Hadith is not accurate. The emphasis of the 
Qur’an on knowledge is illogically equated with secularism. The 
very same thing applies to the saying which he attributed to the 
Prophet without reference to his source. As a matter of fact, this 
saying does not appear in any of the authentic books of Hadith. Even 
if one accepts for the sake of argument that it is a Hadith, it would be 
far-fetched to derive from it what he tries to establish. His reference 
to modernization in some Muslim states is even more confusing. He 
fails to differentiate between states which adopt different ideologies. It 
should be noted that the educational theories of Saudi Arabia and 
Iraq are not the same. Islam, which is the main source of the 
educational hikmah in Saudi Arabia,* is given a secondary role in 
Iraq. In his book Fi Sabil al-Ba‘th, Mishail ‘Aflaq, the general 


secretary of the Ba‘th ruling party in Iraq and one of the founders of 


this party says: 


Arabs nowadays do not want their nationalism 
to be religious, because religion has another 
function which differs from that which unifies 
the nation. On the contrary, religion may divide 
the one nation.'” 


This shows that Hassan was inaccurate when he put on a pat 
different Muslim states which adopt different ideologies. It is a grave 
mistake to consider secular states which adopt Arab nationalism as 
Islamic states and to look upon them as a good example to be 
followed. 


a dualism 


It is hoped that our previous discussion has shown that 
between 


in’ the content of the curriculum which differentiates 
religious and secular subjects is alien to the Qur’anic perspective. It 


@ Sce ‘Abdullzh, Tarikh al-Ta'lim fi Makkah, p. 313. 
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a by-product of several factors. Hence it is the responsibility 
f the {uslim educator to realize the nature of this issue and to take 

essary precautions. The content of the curriculum should be 
sd with special care. The following criteria may be suggested to 
ducators who are responsible for the selection of the content of 


rriculum. 


i 


first criterion is that the three categories of knowledge which 
tioned earlier should find their way to the curriculum. This 
m the fact that the Qur’an refers to Allah’s signs in the self 
e universe alongside with His signs in the Book. It would be in : 
tion with the Qur’anic inspiration if the content of the 
um consisted only of the essential Islamic sciences because 
sludes the study of the other signs of Allah. Each category 
ye given the relevant amount of time and emphasis. Advances 
and technology should not be taken as an excuse to give 

m an unduly prominent role and to allot more time to them. Such 
ing leads to superficial knowledge of the realities of Islam. 


‘second criterion is that knowledge which is selected from the 
tegories should reflect the characteristics of that knowledge. 


differs accordingly. Methods of study in the three categories 
ffer. It follows that scientific knowledge need not be derived 
Qur'an or the Hadith, though there is nothing in the Qu 
ontradicts it. The following Hadith may be cited to st 


Later, the Prophet was informed that abandon 
ihe . . ya 
‘ning that practice made the yield drop sharpl 


_ On that he said:“‘If there is any use of it, then 
they should do it, for it was just a personal 


Opinion of mine, and do not go after 
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the nation. On the contrary, religion may divide 
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involved in this type of secularity. For there is 
no faith that has so ambitiously or so program- 
matically related the human order and the 
Divine will.!® 


The Islamic teachings which relate human behaviour to the Diy; 
will do not leave the door open for conceptions which antes 
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Iraq are not the same. Islam, which is the main source of th: 
educational hikmah in Saudi Arabia,* is given a secondary role in 
Iraq. In his book Fi Sabil al-Ba‘th, Mishail ‘Aflaq, the general 
secretary of the Ba‘th ruling party in Iraq and one of the founders of 
this party says: 


Arabs nowadays do not want their nationalism 
to be religious, because religion has another 
function which differs from that which unifies 
the nation. On the contrary, religion may divide 
the one nation.'7 


This shows that Hassan was inaccurate when he put on a pa 
different Muslim states which adopt different ideologies. It is a grave 
mistake to consider secular states which adopt Arab nationalism as 
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Later, the Prophet was informed that abandon- 
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opening the senses of the learner to Allah’s signs in the se o ee 
universe, the new subjects are geared to fill him with dou ae 
the teaching of Islam or at best to be unaware of tes nen a ‘ 
Secularism began to develop among the students. Because po 
conception leaves a great effect we will consider it in greater cle’ 
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s that some Muslim states — like Iraq and 

cceeded in solving this issue, i.e. moderniza- 

al and hence there is no justification for not 
Northern Nigeria!? It is those causes which 

of one of the recommendations of the 

Seminar on Education which was held in 

e that recommendation rejects any division 

religious education. His rejection is based on 

a recommendation is contradictory without 
what he means by this.'? 


‘ specifically excludes religion from certain 
especially the scientific domain.'* The 
certain aspects of life can be interpreted 
vpoint as a rebellion against Allah which 
le of “khalifah’.”? Cragg emphasizes the 
h this issue as follows: 


is No contemporary faith more radically 
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military occupation or missionary work or reform movements which 
wor generated by various motives.® It is no wonder that the term 

traditional” which was used to describe the inherited system of 
education in the Muslim world in the last few centuries has acquired 
unfavourable associations. The negative attitudes towards it through 
its association with a rigid curriculum may still persist even when it 
is used in reference to a different type of subject. It is for this reason 
that the phrase “the essential Islamic subjects” is suggested to refer 
to the revealed knowledge and the Arabic language. 


It is not our intention to undertake a detailed discussion of the 
dual system in the Muslim world. What concerns us here is that the 
existence of two different systems led later to dualism in the very 
same curriculum.’ The subjects which were borrowed from the 
modern schools were adopted and put alongside the inherited 
subjects without modification. 


Two dangers — which every Muslim educator should beware of 
— result. The first danger is that the new subjects will be given more 
time and that this will be at the expense of the “essential Islamic 
sciences’? which form the corner-stone of the curriculum. 
Scientific subjects which were introduced in the Muslim world took 
the place of knowledge built upon the Qur’an.? Giving less weight to 
the principles of Islam leads to the weakening of the Islamic spirit 
among the students. It is not suggested that the advances of science 
should not find their way into the school curriculum, but this does 
not mean that educators should be enchanted by the wonders of 
science and technology and consider it a rival or even superior to the 


essential Islamic sciences. 


The second and the most serious danger is the adoption of 
secularism which contradicts the Islamic way of thinking. The 
domain of religion is restricted to the few hours which are allotted to 
“religious education”. It has nothing to do with other subjects 
which may propagate anti-religious values or concepts. Instead of 
opening the senses of the learner to Allah’s signs in the self and the 
universe, the new subjects are geared to fill him with doubt about 
the teaching of Islam or at best to be unaware of their realities. 
Secularism began to develop among the students. Because such a 
conception leaves a great effect we will consider it in greater detail. 
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Wthat such a recommendation is contradictory without 
satisfactorily what he means by this.’ 


ecularism specifically excludes religion from certain 
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religion from certain aspects of life can be interpreted 
Qur’anic viewpoint as a rebellion against Allah which 
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involved in this type of secularity. For there is 
no faith that has so ambitiously or so program- 
matically related the human order and_ the 
Divine will.'® 


The Islamic teachings which relate human behaviour to the Divine 
will do not leave the door open for conceptions which contradict 
them. It is no wonder that the evidence of Hassan which he relates 
to the Qur’an and the Hadith is not accurate. The emphasis of the 
Qur’an on knowledge is illogically equated with secularism. The 
very same thing applies to the saying which he attributed to the 
Prophet without reference to his source. As a matter of fact, this 
saying does not appear in any of the authentic books of Hadith. Even 
if one accepts for the sake of argument that it is a Hadith, it would be 
far-fetched to derive from it what he tries to establish. His reference 
to modernization in some Muslim states is even more confusing. He 
fails to differentiate between states which adopt different ideologies. It 
should be noted that the educational theories of Saudi Arabia and 
Iraq are not the same. Islam, which is the main source of the 
educational hikmah in Saudi Arabia,* is given a secondary role in 
Iraq. In his book Fi Sabil al-Ba‘th, Mishail ‘Aflaq, the general 


secretary of the Ba‘th ruling party in Iraq and one of the founders of 


this party says: 


Arabs nowadays do not want their nationalism 
to be religious, because religion has another 
function which differs from that which unifies 
the nation. On the contrary, religion may divide 
the one nation.'” 


This shows that Hassan was inaccurate when he put on a par 
different Muslim states which adopt different ideologies. It is a grave 
mistake to consider secular states which adopt Arab nationalism as 
Islamic states and to look upon them as a good example to be 
followed. 

It is hoped that our previous discussion has shown that a dualism 


in’ the content of the curriculum which differentiates between 
religious and secular subjects is alien to the Qur’anic perspective. It 


*  Sce ‘Abdullah, Tarikh al-Ta'lim fi Makkah, p. 313. 
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rather a by-product of several factors. Hence it is the responsibility 
1e Muslim educator to realize the nature of this issue and to take 
necessary precautions. The content of the curriculum should be 


Phe first criterion is that the three categories of knowledge which 
mentioned earlier should find their way to the curriculum. This 
from the fact that the Qur’an refers to Allah’s signs in the self 
‘the universe alongside with His signs in the Book. It would be in 
radiction with the Qur’anic inspiration if the content of the 
iculum consisted only of the essential Islamic sciences because 
"exludes the study of the other signs of Allah. Each category 
be given the relevant amount of time and emphasis. Advances 
ence and technology should not be taken as an excuse to give 
‘an unduly prominent role and to allot more time to them. Such 
grading leads to superficial knowledge of the realities of Islam. 


€ second criterion is that knowledge which is selected from the 
€ Categories should reflect the characteristics of that knowledge. 
é the nature of Allah’s signs differs, knowlledge which deals with 
differs accordingly. Methods of study in the three categories 
also differ. It follows that scientific knowledge need not be derived 
from the Qur'an or the Hadith, though there is nothing in the Quran 
1 contradicts it. The following Hadith may be cited to support 


ae . 
viewpoint. 


It happened that the Prophet passed by people 
near date-palm trees who were combining the 
male with the female tree. On that he made a 
comment that such practice is useless. When the 
people heard his comment they abandoned it. 
Later, the Prophet was informed that abandon- 
ning that practice made the yield drop sharply. 
On that he said:“‘If there is any use of it, then 
they should do it, for it was just a personal 


Opinion of mine, and do not go after 
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my personal opinion; but when J say to you 
anything on behalf of Allah, then do accept it.!8 


This Hadith makes it clear that Islamic principles are silent 
regarding this problem which concerns farmers. The very same thin 

applies to the facts which are related to Allah’s signs in the self xa 
the universe and which have been discovered by man. The written 
signs do not furnish all the information about man and the universe. 


On the other side, the scientific method which must be reflected in 
the content of the third category should not be applied to the content 
of the other two categories. In Chapter One we rejected the concept 
of “theory” which considers scientific knowledge as a paradigm for 
other types of knowledge because it fails to explain revealed 
knowledge. Just as scientific facts cannot be derived from the 
Qur’an, revealed knowledge does not yield itself to scientific 
observation or experimentation. This means that the method which 
fits one category of knowledge should not be imposed on the other 
categories of knowledge which deal with different objects. 


However, the independence of the second and the third categories 
as far as the method and the subject of study is concerned should not 
be interpreted to mean their remoteness from the revealed know- 
ledge. All the subject matters of the curriculum should lead to the 
very same goal which is the formation of Allah’s khalifah. Each subject 
matter should contribute to the growth of the good Muslim who is a 
member of the best ummah. Everything in this universe is created for 
a purpose. In (38:27) we read: 


Not without purpose did We 
Create heaven and earth 

And all between .That 

Were the thought of Unbelievers. 


If nothing is created in vain, the study of these things is also not a 
vain; on the contrary it is indeed purposeful. Any subject matter 
which does not lead to the Islamic educational aims loses the 
justification of its existence in the curriculum. Thus to say ick the 
Qur’an does not provide us with information about the moon is a 
equated with saying that studying the moon has nothing to do with 
Islam. Cragg puts this fact clearly by saying: 
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_ There may be areas of neutral silence in the 
_ divine documents. There are no areas of neu- 
_ tralityin the divine claim.'? 


maining part of this chapter this fact will be exemplified. 
| argument is that the content of the curriculum in Islamic 
on has its own identity..History, psychology and natural 
ll be examined in order to illustrate this issue. 


an is not meant to be a book of history since it does not 
historical events which occur in it in a systematic way. As 
e in the next chapter — while discussing Qur’anic stories 
ets which relate to the same event are scattered in different | 


usually chronological order of events is not observed. 


er the Qur’anic reference to past generations as well as to 
ary events which relate to the Muslim community and 


jorary to the Prophet, the Qur’an goes sometimes beyond 
ration of the event and furnishes us with explanations. In 


nce and failing to maintain discipline. In the case of past 
the emphasis is laid on their destinies and Allah 
it for disobedience.2° It seems that this fact made A 
that: 


it is necessary to point out the differences 
‘between an Islamic view of history in general 
id of history of religion in particular. The 
~ Qur'an is directly concerned with the later only. 
But this does not mean that we cannot have or 
should not have an Islamic view of history. This 
is one of the important tasks which scholars 
should take up.?! 


i holds a similar view when he says that the Qur'an 
"concerned with the moral factors which lead to ¢€ 


disintegration of societies.22 On the other 
the Qur'an goes beyond this, and pro 
generalizations and also contains an essential principle of historica| 
criucism. He refers to the Quranic rejection of news unless it is 


ascertained.2> The ayah which contains thi inci 
I th as 
meaty IS principle read as 


hand, Iqbal believes that 
vides us with historical 


O ye who believe! 

If a wicked person comes 

To you with any news, 
Ascertain the truth, lest 

Ye harm people unwillingly. 


From the above quotation we see that there exists more than one 
view concerning a Qur’anic approach to history; such a theoretical 
discussion is beyond the scope of the present study. However, it is 
pertinent to show that teaching history from an Islamic outlook has 
its justifications. History has been used by Marxism to back its 
ideology. Historical facts are understood differently in Western 
countries which take democracy as their ideal way of life. In either 
case the study of history is not limited to mere narrations of facts; 
usually something beyond these facts is desired. History is regarded 
as a process leading to some ultimate aims. 


Aim-orientation of history is also clearly evident in the Qur'an. 
The fact that the history of past generations is viewed as one of 
Allah’s signs indicates that reflecting on history has a purpose. It is 
true that past civilizations are viewed through the ruins they have 
left. Yet the aim is not to generate a gloomy attitude towards life. 
The emphasis of the Qur’an on ‘ibrah (instruction) which one gets 
from the study of*past generations reveals that there is an 
implication of the relevance of past events to present situations.”° In 
other words, the study of past events serves a purpose at present, 
and this suggests that teaching history in schools should be geared to 
helping in attaining the educational aims. History which seeks to 
strengthen Islamic brotherhood, for example, should not tolerate 
describing the Ottomans as imperialists — as is the case in most if 
not all Arab countries — because it undermines one of the 
fundamental Qur’anic principles. To write history in a way which 
enhances Islamic aims is the first point which must be taken into 
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tion. Teaching the sirah of the Prophet must aim at making 
‘dmire his characteristics and try their best to take him as 


yod example. 


second point to be emphasized is the effective role of man as | 
vidual and as a member of his society in shaping the events of | 
t is relevant to recall at this moment the discussion of 
will in Chapter Two. Since all materialistic elements | 
jst in the universe are subjected to him, they cannot be 3 
d the prime force in human history. The land on which the 
Jives as well as the machine which the industrial man 
tes do not initiate social and historical changes. The 
eal event is tied up with the human being. Sayyid Qutb notes 
hile the Qur'an describes what happened at Uhud in (3:121 ff) 


h : 
] other matters such as riba (usury) and shura are mentioned. 
és that the reason which explains this phenomenon is that 
h concentrates on building the Islamic personality which is 


"of performing its duties properly.”” 
ae 


alysis looks incompatible with the view held by “Ali Shari 
feads in the struggle between the two sons of Adam some 
{materialistic dialecticism. He argues that Abel represents the 
pasture-based economy while Cain represents monopoly 


erence in sacrifice is referred to by the books of 
pretation.2” However, it would be difficult to imagine that each 

two brothers who lived at the same time represents a different 
f human development. The reference of the murdered brothe 
h in (5:30) gives enough justification to understan¢ 
as that between two different individuals who hold diff 


is determinism was proved to be irrelevant to the perso) 
thalifah, the very same stand should be taken when 
“considered. As Berlin correctly says, a historica 


willed that man have a will; the latter is dependent upon the first. In 
(3:125) the Qur’an urges the Muslims to remain firm in the battle 
while (3:160) reads as follows: 


If God helps you 

None can overcome you 
If He forsakes you 

Who is there, after that, 
That can help you. 


Without belief in Allah’s will it becomes impossible to explain 
extraordinary events such as the division of the sea when the Jews 
made their exodus to Palestine.?! 


The third point which must be emphasized is that civilization 
cannot be restricted to materialistic aspects. Principles which 
regulate man’s relations with others as well as with nature are of 
prime importance. This is not to say that in the Islamic curriculum 
materialistic achievements are to be overlooked. They have to be 
studied. In (8:60) the believers are urged to be ready to fight their 
enemy and to strengthen themselves to the utmost of their powers. 
Commenting on this ayah Tabari mentions that the term quwwah 
(strength) which occurs in it refers to all machines (alat) which could 
be prepared.*? Dhu al-Qarnayn whose story is narrated in Surat 
Al-kahf is referred to in (18:94 — 98) as being engaged in building 
defensive barriers; iron, lead and stones were used in that enterprise. 
In addition to this the Qur’an refers to commercial as well as 
agricultural activities. In (34:15) the flourishing condition of Saba’ 
in agriculture is referred to while surah 106 mentions the trade of 
Quraysh with Syria and Yemen. This shows that several aspects of 
materialistic advances are referred to in the Qur’an and _ this 
indicates their importance. As a matter of fact the concept of khilafah 
which was discussed in Chapter Two cannot be detached from the 
materialistic aspects which exist in man’s environment. 


However, the Qur’an which recognizes the importance of these 
factors does not give them overdue emphasis. They are not the valid 
criteria for judging human advance throughout history. Material 
strength cannot alone protect nations from destruction or disintegra- 
tion. In (30:9) we read: 
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"Do they not travel 

" Through the earth and see 
What was the end 

Of those before them? 

They were superior to them 
In strength: they tilled 

The soil and populated it 

In greater numbers than these 


Have done. 


An indicates the importance of iman in the 
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mean going back to the Qur’anic principles. Nasr puts it clearly 
when saying: 


A true Islamic renaissance is then not just the 
birth or re-birth of anything that happens to 
history but the re-application of principles of 
nature.*’ a truly Islamic nature.?” 


This suggests that deviation from the Qur’anic principles should not 
be hailed as progressive even if it is accompanied by some political. 
economical or social achievements. If this analysis is accepted, then 
the history of some political movements in the Muslim world which 
copied the Western concept of nationalism cannot be considered as a 
type of renaissance from the Islamic outlook. 


The fourth point which must be emphasized is that there are 
patterns in history and hence students should be helped to grasp 
these patterns and not to limit their knowledge to the acquisition of 
unrelated facts. The Qur'an refers on several occasions to these 
patterns using the term sunan (singular sunnah). Vabari explains 
sunnah to mean the example which is followed (al-mithal al- 
muttaba‘).” The struggle between hagg and balil does not cease. 
Nations which deviate from the straight path ultimately disintegrate. 
In (17:16) we read: 


When We decide to destroy 
A population, We first send 
A definite order to those 
Among them who are given 
The good things of this life 
And yet transgress; so that 
The word is proved true 
Against them: then it is 
We destroy them utterly. 


This general pattern which awaits nations which deliberately do 
wrong is best understood in the light of the following principles: 


1. Destruction of such nations is not necessarily immediate. This is 
explicit from (22:48) which mentions that many nations were 
given respite before being punished. 


2, Destruction does not necessarily come after every misconduct 
because had Allah the Merciful done so, not a single living 
creature would have survived.*? 


The fall of every nation has a definite time which can neither be 
deferred not hastened.*® This fact is expressed in (10:49) which 
States that to every nation there is an appointed time. The 
duration of this ajal cannot be calculated.*! 


To sum up: The content of history in Islamic education should aim 
developing desirable attitudes towards Islamic principles and 
ist generations which supported Allah’s messengers. Negative 
tudes towards non-Islamic values should be encouraged regardl- 
of the civilization in which they prevail. It is true that history is 
s record of facts concerning past events; but not all facts are given 
same value. In Islam, materialistic factors, whose importance is 
denied, rank next to the Islamic principles. Historical concepts 
- such as the Renaissance — which contradict the Islamic 
pective should be analyzed and judged in accordance with their | 
evance to Islam. The fact that the study of the history of past | 

. 


ations is considered as a study of Allah’s signs which leads to “brah 
Struction) suggests that the content of history in Islamic 
education cannot be limited to the study of Islam. Other nations as 
must be studied provided that the ultimate educational aims are 
t violated. 


ychology 


ychology may be defined as the stiidy of man’s behaviour wh 
interacts with his environment. However, this definition 
her loose since it includes areas of human behaviour which 
9 to other fields of knowledge like sociology and educatie 
e, for example, certain issues which are of common | 
chology and education, and the study of these by psy 
lassified as educational psychology. But this does not m 
€s studied by psychologists are at the same time 
ialists in other fields of knowledge. Motivation anc 


Since psychology is concerned with man’s behaviour 
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expected to be of relevance to Islam as well as other religions which 
aim at controlling human behaviour in one way or the other. As a 
matter of fact, there is a branch of psychology known as the 
Psychology of Religion which aims at shedding light on the religious 
attitudes of individuals. Some psychologists maintain that religion is 
a phenomenon which can best be understood if it is considered in its 
historical perspective. Belief in Allah is an advanced stage which was 
preceded by primitive stages such as totemism and the cult of 
heroes.*? Some analytic psychologists have tried to explain belief in 
Allah_in terms of the Oedipus complex. In his introduction to 
Miliji’s book Tatawwir al-Shu‘tr al-Dini ‘ind al-Tifl wa al- 
Murahiq, Ziydr — an Egyptian analyst — writes: 


There is no doubt that psycho-analysis gives 
a clear picture of the sources of religious feelings 
and their development. The child tends to 
glorify his father’s power, ability and knowledge 
which encompasses earth and heaven. He looks 
at his father as if he were holy and perfect. It is 
self — explanatory that these feelings are caused 
by specific psychological needs at some stages of 
the child’s psychological development. At a 
later stage, the child suffers from severe emo- 
tions as far as his relation with his father is 
concerned especially during the well-known 
Oedipus situation; but such emotions are re- 
pressed. Soon he faces the bitter fact and 
recognizes that his father is not as complete as 
he had thought before. He finds himself forced 
to transfer the attributes which were given to the 
father to a supreme being which is Allah who 
becomes his father in the skies.** 


It should be perfectly obvious that such an approach is incompatible 
with the Qur’anic approach being developed here. 


What has been said about Psychology of Religion does not by any 
means cover the whole activity in this field. It has only been cited to 
show that there is something in common between psychology and 
religion since they are concerned with man’s behaviour. However, 
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ionship between Islam and psychology may be stronger than 
: gions because the Qur’an considers man one of Allah’s 
which must be studied with reflection. In (41:53) we read: 


Soon will We show them 
Our Signs in the furthest 
Regions of the earth, and 
In their own souls. 


explanation of the signs which exist in the self, interpreters 
aily refer to the physical characteristics such as the good shape 
senses as well as to other attributes — such as the ability to 
rn and use symbols — which are of interest to psychology.*° 
*s behaviour which is affected by the attributes which Allah 
to man deserves to be studied. It is no wonder that the Islamic 
olar Ibn Taymiyyah classifies the issues which deal with the ieve 
of Allah, patience, hope etc. as Slm al-sulak (science of behaviour). 


see 


] the Qur’an urges us to study man, it becomes necessary that 
such study will lead to iman. The study of man is purposeful and not 
sought for its own sake, and this implies that the Qur’an is not 
neutral as regards the content of psychology. We have already 
oted Ziyur who distorts the concept of belief and replaces the 

nic concept of fitrah with the Freudian hypothesis of the Oedip 
complex. The theories of psychologists about the development 
religious belief which have been mentioned above are i 
nt radiction with the Qur’anic assertion that belief in One 


Professor of Psychology at ‘Ayn Shams University — 
u yarn it is not accepted to have a branch of psycholo 
be called the Psychology of Islam because it implies that Is 
Phenomenon and not a way of life.4? This means that fro: 
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by Islam. One does not ex 
respect, but certain guide 
neither the selection of 


may be possible. 


The call for what ma 
viewed with suspicio 
psychology is a science 
conduct their experime 
law. Every student of 


y be called “TIslamizing psychology” may be 
n especially from those who claim that 
and not an art. It is clear that psychologists 
nts before reaching a fact or formulating a 


; the psychology of learning is quite familiar 
with the experiments conducted on Cats, rats etc. If this is the case 


then one has: the right to question the validity of the call for 
Islamizing psychology. 


Nobody would deny the reliance of psychologists on experimenta- 
tion. Some psychologists have considered science a good example 
which should be copied without reservations. The following quota- 
tion which expresses Skinner’s viewpoint is an example: 


Science... is an attempt to discover order, to 
show that certain events stand in lawful relation 
to other events... Science is not concerned just 
with ‘getting the facts’, after which one may act 
with greater wisdom in an unscientific fashion... 
If we are to enjoy the advantages of science in 
the field of human affairs, we must be prepared 
to adopt the working model of behaviour to 
which a science will inevitably lead.*® 


However, the objectivity of psychology — which is derived from 
the scientific method — is shaken when it is subjected to critical 
examination. Some aspects of human behaviour are not studied 
properly by mere reliance on the scientific method. To know that a 
specific person will be motivated or not towards the opposite sex 
depends upon an understanding of the social values. Lack of 
knowledge of such values makes it difficult for psychologists to know 
whether the boy who refrains from having contacts with girls is a 
well-adjusted person or an abnormal person who needs help. 
When psychologists tend to classify the personal traits of individuals, 
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ays rely on empirical scientific research. Normality or 
y are concepts which are highly attached to social values. 
supported by Qur’anic evidence. In (7:82) the people of 
ind the expulsion of the righteous because they are clean 
" rity was considered by them a kind of deviation from 
; which viewed homosexuality as something normal. 


on to this point it may be added that even in areas where 
ct experiments, psychologists tend to make assumptions 

juestionable. When findings from animal psychology are 
an 1ma beings, the underlying assumption is that there is 
ionship between man and animals. Koch —a professor of 
‘at Boston University — criticizes the reliance of 
ts on assumptions. 


? Seeeryone knows that psychology is stocked with 
a large inventory of ‘images of man’... Indeed, 
_ the pooled pseudo-knowledge that is much of 
psychology can be seen as a congeries of 
alternate — and exceedingly simple — ‘images’, 
around each of which one finds a dense, 
scholastic cluster of supportive research.*” 


ptical attitude towards science as a paradigm for psycholg g 
S ‘ ST = 
iD eement with our analysis of the concept of “theory” 


hapter One which led us to reject scientific theory as being 


ssed. It was emphasized in Chapter Two that man ha 
hic 1 simply means that his behaviour is not determine 


aviour in the same way that scientists view the m: 


€ freedom of man becomes more evident if a compz 


nnot be considered as a natural phenomenon which is 
actions of other biological organisms. The free will which the 
enjoys differentiates his behaviour from the actions of non-hu 
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beings. This forms the first principle which is to be emphasized in 
Islamic psychology. 


The second attribute of the khalifah is that he has a good fitrah 
which leads him to iman. The innate tendency towards belief in Allah 
plays a prominent role in the Islamic motivation theory. The khalifah 
who interacts with his environment does not fall an easy prey to it. 
The principles in which he believes guide his interaction with it. 
Hence it falls short in explaining iman — as we have seen in Ziytr’s 
explanation. Commenting on this issue, the Sudanese analyst Malik 
Badri says that religious life cannot be reduced to mere responses 
acquired through contact with environment.” The other implica- 
tion of the good fitrah is that suppressicn or repression is not a must 
which exists in every individual. The Oedipus complex of Freud is 
countered by the harmonious relations between the child and his 
parents. The special Qur’anic emphasis on being kind to the mother 
is not explained in terms of competition between the male child and 
his father for her affection, but in terms of her sufferings during her 
pregnancy. In (31:14) we read: 


And We have enjoined on man 
To be good to his parents: 

In travail upon travail 

Did his mother bear him. 


Belief in Allah and its role in motivation is another principle which 
Islamic psychologists should take into consideration. 


The third principle is that scientific method cannot be the only 
method in studying human behaviour. Man who has a spirit (ruh) 
differs from non-organic objects, of as Faruqi says cannot be a 
silent data.?! Our discussion in the previous chapters shows that 
every action of man is affected in varying degrees by the non — 
materialistic aspect, i.e. the ruf. The observable actions of a person 
who performs his prayers can be studied by scientific method; but it 
is highly impossible to apply the same method when it comes to a 
inner feelings of that person during prayer. This fact is emphasize 
by two psychologists who believe that. 


_.while human bodies are physical systems and 
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| human actions involve physical processes, no- 
' thing in that statement implies that non- 


physical variables cannot influence, cause or 
_ determine the same actions.*2 


| 
| 
; 
: 


adds that even if a pattern of behaviour could be studied by 
ition, the results of such study depend upon the personal 
of the observer. He argues that human feelings and desires 
emselves off to observers who are not in sympathy with 


Our discussion i Chapter Three showed that man has another 
ute which enables him to perceive and understand; this 
ittribute is ‘agl. We have discussed the nature of al-asma’ which 
dam was taught. Nabhani argues that it is this a priori knowledge 
distinguishes man. According to his viewpoint ‘ag/ has three 
onents: brain, an object which can be perceived and a prion 
jowledge. Animals share with human beings the first two 
onents while they lack the third one.** The belief in a priori 
pwledge is also maintained by Hamlyn, although he does not 
ssarily maintain that it extends beyond the present. He argues 
f learning a specific answer presupposes the existence of a priori 
ledge if it is meant to make sense to the learner.°° Although it 
Jd be difficult to argue that al-asma’ which Adam was taught 
ly or mean a priori knowledge, it is clear that human beings are 
stinct in their thinking from animals. The elevation of man’s ‘aq/ is 
from the ayahs which call men ulw al-albab. This description is 
lely limited to man. 


Ving this view of ‘agl, the Islamic psychologist is justified 
ring attitudes with psychologists who cast doubts on the 
ng which are founded on animal experimentation. In 
imentation on animals, psychologists assumed that 4 
€ minds. Their assumption comes from the broader assump 
hat there is continuity in biological life.°° 


But it would be difficult to equate the patterns of behaviou 
Aimals with those of human beings. The first are rigid while 
ter are more flexible. Peters indicates that laws of learning wht 
ere reached by experimentation on some rats cannot even explain 
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fully the behaviour of other animals.®” Generalizing psychological 
findings on animals to human beings is criticized by Boulding who 
says in an article entitled “Am I a Man or a Mouse or Both”. 


We can see immediately, however, how danger- 
ous the methods of analogy may be. None of 
man’s direct genetic ancestors are any longer 
around. Their behaviour cannot be studied, 
though their bones may be. The Monkeys of 
today may have diverged almost as much from 
their ancestors of two million years age as man 
has diverged from his. In jumping from monkey 
to man, therefore, we are really making two 
leaps in the dark, one from the monkey back to 
man’s common ancestor, and again from this 
ancestor to wan. 


Thus if one accepts for the sake of argument that man evolved 
from animals it would be impossible to claim that nothing new exists 
in him. Moving from the simple to the complex implies that new 
elements exist in the complex which distinguish it from the simple. 
This suggests that human learning cannot be put on a par with 
animal learning. 


This being the case, psychology from an Islamic viewpoint does 
not concentrate on studying reflexes and simple patterns of 
behaviour. Emphasis in human learning should be on those areas 
where man is unique. The ability to use symbols is one of the areas 
in human learning which deserves more attention. In addition to 
this, psychology of learning should be concerned with helping the 
individual to control himself. Self-control becomes possible when 
the person is aware of the consequences of his behaviour. Usually, 
individuals prefer to choose the alternative which provides immedi- 
ate satisfaction even though it is less rewarding than other 
alternatives. To make a shift of emphasis from the immediate to the 
future helps in achieving this pattern of behaviour, and there is no 
doubt that belief in the reward in the Hereafter can be a strong 
motivating force towards building self-controlled personalities. 
Thus emphasis in human learning on those aspects which character- 
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chology to investigate man’s uniqueness and to reject any 
ons which violate the Qur’anic principles. 


| Sciences 
sciences are concerned with the study of what exists in 


jected to man,* ee “if hartee tA to make use of them 
st way. In addition to this aim, the study of these objects — 
re considered as Allah’s signs — is viewed in the Qur'an as a 
ch leads to belief in Allah. This suggests that studying 
objects i is not without divine purpose. This being the case, 
mtent of science should be selected in view of this\ two-fold 
faim. It is highly difficult to speak about science at schools 
lefining clearly the aims to be achieved. Arrayed takes such 


when saying: 


..any enquiry into school science education in a 
particular country or region should begin by 
examining the relevant aims, without a know- 
ledge of which one cannot examine and evaluate 
the methods and content of the science taught 


there.°? 


atmosphere favourable to iman.” On the other han 
of natural objects is cut off from Allah, secularism 


nee must achieve, the Qur'an . has many references to A 
‘in the universe (kawn) or nature which also have 


The concept of taskhir (subjection) was discussed in Chapter Two, pp- 75-76.” 
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implications for the content of science. The Qur’an refers in its 7 hs 
to the day and night, the sun and the moon, the clouds otc ot 
Thus it provides us with some facts about objects to Which it Sire 
In (13:2) it is mentioned that the heavens are raised without <, 
pillars. In (39:21) the formation of springs is explained in terms oF 
the rain which comes down from the sky. In (14:33) we read: 


And He hath made subject 
To you the sun and the moon 
Both diligeritly pursuing 

Their courses. 


The term “da’ibayn” which occurs in the ayah in reference to the 
movement of the sun and the moon is interpreted by Qurtubi to 
mean continuous and regular movement.®! Bucaille expresses a 
similar view when he says that the term is used to mean movement 
in accordance with set habits or invariable manner.®2 


The Qur’anic references to objects which exist in the universe was 
understood by Islamic scholars in more than one way. While some 
maintain that the Qur’an contains some general scientific facts, 
others believe that the Qur’an has more than such facts, and argue 
that the Qur’an contains within itself the achievements of science 
and technology. The most famous book of interpretation which 
adopts this view is al-jawahir, written by Tantawi Jawhari, who 
makes it clear in his introduction that he aims at proving the 
scientific originality of the Qur’an.®* One finds that his interpreta- 
tion is filled with scientific data, hypotheses and theories. Comment- 
ing on the term “hadid” (iron) which occurs in (57:25)* he writes: 


Before human beings and animals existed on 
earth, iron and other minerals were in liquid 
and gaseous states. When it was in the gaseous 
state it looked like clouds. This was followed by 
its condensation and falling down to earth as 
rain does... Thus iron fell down from the sky 


@ The @yahk reads as follows: 
“We sent aforetime 
Our apostles with clear signs 


And We sent down Iron.” 
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just as rain does. This fact shows the wonders oh 
‘the Qur’an which was discovered by geology. 


> Qur’anic scientific facts are viewed in this way, then there is 
justification if one goes to the Qur’an to search for ayahs 
efer to any recent scientific discoveries. Although Bucaille 
titude in general in his treatment of the issue, 
essed by him is a good example of the efforts 
d scientific discoveries into the Qur’an. 


not express this at 
Jlowing view expr 
made to try to rea 
lle argues that the possibility of the “conquest of pase — 
‘recently actualized — is referred to in the Qur an. The 
hich he quotes in support of his view is (55:33) which reads as 


i - © ye assembly of Jinns 
- And men! If it be 

~ Ye can pass beyond 

_ The zones of the heavens 
And the earth, Pass ye! 
Not without authority 
Shall ye be able to pass. 


: pport of this view, Bucaille resorts to grammatical evidence. He 
ions that in which occurs in the ayah is usually connected with a 
ty which is likely to be achieved. In addition to this, i 
; that the phrase nafadha min which also occurs in the ayal 
to deep penetration into the region under consideration 
ing at the other end. For these reasons, he maintains t 
is referring to ‘possibility of concrete realization: 


fould be highly difficult to read the Qur’anic ayahs as ret 
ientific discovery. One main reason for this is that scien 
are liable to change. One wonders whether the scier 
ation about iron which is explained in al-jawahir | 
Tom the scientific point of view. In this respect it is rele 
ition that while some narrations in the books of interpretat 
to iron as an element which came down from heaven 
, Other narrations interpret the verb “anzalna’”’ (sent down) 


h occurs in (57:25) to mean created. Some books of 
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interpretation even mention nothing about the way 
formed.®” This implies that facts co 
cannot be verified by going back 


iron was 
ncerning how iron was formed 
to the Qur’anic ayahs. 


urteenth century — mentions that the 
d to give several meanings and that one 
of these is connected with unexpected possibility.°* This discussion 
allows us to conclude that there is no genuine justification for forcing 
scientific meanings upon the Qur’anic aahs. The Hadith which 
relates to palm trees and which was quoted earlier in this chapter 
shows that facts concerning objects which exist in the universe are 
not necessarily derived from the Qur’an and that it is left to man to 
acquire them. If this is the case, the question which arises is this: 
What guide lines does the Qur’an furnish for the selection of the 
content of science teaching at school? 


conditional particle in is use 


Scientific facts which are acquired through observation and 
experimentation do not contradict the Qur’anic ayahs. This comes 
from the fact that scientific method depends upon ‘ag/ — whose role 
is recognized in the Qur’an — and is not antecedent to it. Scientific 
facts cannot be Islamic or anti-Islamic; they are common and 
sharéd by different societies. However, well-established facts 
should not be mixed with hypotheses or theories which lack 
sufficient data. Such hypotheses should not be included in the 
content especially if they contradict Islamic perspective. The theory 
of evolution which was refered to when we discussed the content of 
psychology undermines the concept of the khalifah. In Islamic 
schools, pupils cannot be taught a Darwinian theory of evolution 
which would deny the role of Divine purpose. But this is the case in 
the content of current science courses in some Muslim countries. In 
his questionnaire which was answered by seventy four teachers of 
science at the junior high school level in Bahrain, Arrayed included 
the acquisition of the concept of evolution among the forty nine 
items which comprise the aims of teaching science. The responses of 
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eachers showed that thirty five believed that acquisition of this 
? pt is important.”° It would be highly difficult for students who 
y the Qur’an which emphasizes man’s khilafah to integrate what 
tudy in biology with the principles of Islam. Contradicting 
ts in the same curriculum lead to conflicts, not to integration. 


addition to the rejection of anti-Islamic concepts, the 
rent of science should be written in such a way that desirable 
udes are developed. As a matter of fact, teaching scientific facts 
laws does not constitute the only concern of educators. From a 


‘ormation of a sense of order in the universe because Allah has 
perfected all things which He created.’! This belief in an ordered 
iverse frees man from many fears and subjects him to one 


overeignty alone. 


Formation of positive attitudes towards nature because every- 
thing is subjected to man. Aggressive tendencies towards it 

‘ 
hich are reflected either in the use of terms such as “to 
mquer” or man’s misuse of natural resources are to be 
discouraged. 


Rejection of superficial information and looking for more data 
before accepting a fact. In (30:7) those who are content with 
"outer things in this life are condemned. 


Acceptance of the fact that one’s knowledge is limited and 
absolute. In (12:76) it is stated that Allah’s knowledge is Oval 
ose who are endowed with knowledge. 


~ We have already discussed the dangers of hawa wh 
obstacle to the recognition of objective facts and puts limits 
"one’s way of thinking.” 


attitudes. Such attitudes may be shared by educators who do 
‘adopt the Islamic outlook. In his questionnaire, which is mainh 


a 
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derived from Western literature on the aims of science education 
Arrayed lists several items which refer to desirable attitudes, amon 
which are the following: 4 


ils Development of an attitude of open-mindedness and willingness 
to reconsider the situation in the light of new facts. 


2. Not to generalize from insufficient data. 
3. To develop the habit of using all the senses. 
4 Understanding of the limitations of the scientific method.” 


A comparison of the two sets of attitudes reveals that there is no con- 
tradiction between them. Openmindedness may correspond to rejection 
of hawa; the limitation of the scientific method is comparable to man’s 
limited knowledge. However, differences emerge when attitudes are 
viewed in a wider context. Developing the habit of using the senses 
may lead to one of two alternatives: secularism or belief in Allah. 
The very same thing applies to the formation of a positive attitude 
towards the universe, because such an attitude may be held by a 
believer who thinks that Allah made such an order and by a non- 
believer who argues that the laws of nature are responsible for order. 
Hence it becomes necessary not to view the specific attitudes in 
isolation from the general aim which was stated at the beginning of 
our discussion of the nature of the content of science. Failing to do so 
may undermine the general aim. In view of this analysis, it is easy to 
understand why Arrayed, who devoted his study to the teaching of 
science in the Arab world, does not refer to belief in Allah as a 
general aim. In response to a question from the present writer 
concerning this issue, Arrayed replied that he believed that the 
achievement of the various specific attitudes which were mentioned 
in his checklist, from which we mentioned four items, leads 
eventually to a belief in Allah.”* This assumption is highly 
questionable since, as mentioned immediately above, belief in a 
universe which is governed by laws may be shared by believers and 
non-believers. One may add that when the specific aims are 
stated, the general aim should not remain implicit, especially in 
cases where a competing aim may exist. 


So far, two main points have been emphasized. The first of these is 
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t scientific facts should be taught while assumptions which 
tradict Islam should not. The second is that teaching scientific 
; must lead eventually to belief in Allah. One more point should 
ade before we conclude the discussion of the content of science 
es. Science, which forms an essential part of the school 
ticulum, should not be viewed as if it were superior to other types 
owledge. We have already rejected the treatment of psychology 
scording to the scientific method on the basis that man and objects 
ot the same thing. Teaching science at school should not mean 
its insights should colour the content of other subjects. 


To sum up: Our discussion in this chapter has aimed at clarifying 
nature of the content of education. We argue that all subjects 
should be tought from an Islamic viewpoint. Dualism in the 
eurriculum which differentiates between religious and other subjects 
en to the Qur’anic perspective. The Qur’an, which forms the 
dations of Islamic education, provides us with guidelines which 
in selecting the content of different subjects. Because its 
ples are taken as a criterion for evaluating newly discovered 
; and guiding our response to them, the Qur’an integrates 
lifferent fields of knowledge. The discussion of the content of history, 
hology and natural science courses is intended to clarify this 
n aim by providing illustrative examples of the general approach 


to be adopted. 


nci 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE METHODS OF EDUCATION 


In the previous two chapters we have attempted to lay the 
foundations of a Qur’anic approach to the aims and the content of 
Islamic education. Having discussed these more theoretical topics 
we now turn to a question which, while equally essential, is of a 
rather more practical nature.This is the way in which these goals can 
be achieved, in other words, the educational methods. 


The importance of the educational methods comes from the fact 
that the content of any curriculum cannot be learned efficiently 
unless it is presented in a specific way. Inadequacy of methods may 
handicap learning or cause undue wastage of effort and time. If an 
ordinary teacher is asked about what he does in the classroom he 
will either simply respond by saying that he teaches, or will giv 
examples of the activities that he undertakes or supervises. H 
mention one or more of the following activities which shed ] 
his role in the classroom: communicating verbally with t 
watching their behaviour, arranging the learning situation 
nature of what he does depends to a large extent upon tl 
which it is hoped to attain and upon the general policies ad 
the establishment in which he finds himself. Teachi 
where memorization of the text forms the first prio 
teaching in another school where understanding 3 
importance. ak 


In this chapter we propose to concentrate upon thr 
aspects which relate to the work of the dedicated teacher wi 
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believer who acknowledges his slavery to Allah. The second aspect 
concerns the actual instructional methods which are referred to in 
the Qur’an or which can be deduced from it, while the third deals 
with motivation and discipline, or in the Qur’anic terms reward 
(thawab) and punishment (“gad). 


Where the question of character-building is concerned, we have 
already pointed out in Chapter Two that in the Qur’an man is born 
with a good fitrah. Clearly this belief in the goodness of the fitrah will 
have practical implications for the methods the teacher will adopt. It 
will not be sufficient for the teacher to merely attempt to shield the 
pupil from harmful influences and to wait for his nature to manifest 
itself. The Muslim teacher cannot adopt the attitude of Rousseau, 
who, discussing education in early childhood says: 


...the first education should be purely negative. 
It consists not in teaching virtue and truth, but 
in preserving the heart from vice and the mind 
from error.! 


Although an individual thinker like Ibn Tufayl was able to suppose 
that the hero of his story Hayy Ibn Yagzan was able to reach a state of 
perfect Islam without any instruction at all,? this is certainly not 
representative of Islamic thought and in any case goes against 
common sense. The many references to ‘ilm discussed earlier in this 
thesis make it clear that the teacher has a role to play here. It is true 
the pupil has free: will which enables him to choose one of the 
alternatives which face him in a given situation, but it is true also 
that the educator has a will which should be geared to the advantage 
of the learner. The Islamic educator who is concerned with bringing 
up the learner in a particular way is engaged in the moulding of 
persons. His role is not limited to merely arranging the teaching 
situations and leaving the learner to decide for himself which choice 
to make regardless of the outcomes of that choice. He cannot stay 
silent while his students are choosing the wrong path. The Prophet 
who describes in a Hadith his mission as that of a teacher? (mu ‘allim) 
felt very worried at ‘one stage of his mission because Ohi negative 
responses of the people of Makkah. The term “bakhi which is 
mentioned in the Qur’an‘ referring to this psychological distress 
may be understood to mean self-destruction.” However, this 
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understanding seems too extreme; commenting on the term, 


ei Zamakhshari mentions that the feelings of the Prophet could be held 


jn similitude to those of a man who had lost the company of his 
relatives whom he loved.® In (9:128) the Prophet is described as 
“ardently anxious over the believers.” To this fact we should add 
that the Prophet, who considers himself as a teacher, must be taken 
by all believers — including teachers — as their best example. In 
(33:21) we read: 


Ye have indeed 

In the Apostle of Allah 

A beautiful pattern of conduct 
For anyone whose hope is 

In Allah and the Final Day 
And who engages much 

In the praise of Allah 


This being the case, one may conclude that the Islarric teacher is 
deeply involved in the moulding of persons and will feel worried 
whenever his students fail to reach the desired standard. 


This prominent role assigned to the Islamic teacher may disturb 
some educators who believe that the student should be given more 
freedom in determining what to learn. It may be argued that the 
teacher who is emotionally involved in the moulding of persons tends 
usually to impose his own personal ideas on the learner whose 
wishes are ignored or at best given a secondary rank. The Islamic 
teacher who is anxious to gear all his efforts to forming the complet 
individual may be viewed as an authoritarian person who cares yv 
little for the inner motives of his students. 


In reply to such an attitude, it should be pointed o 
interrelations between the teacher and his students exis 
school regardless of its educational theory. In so far as such 
have effects on those who participate in the interaction one 
conclude that the teacher has an undeniable impact on his studer 
no matter what he does. Any teacher who is in contact _ I 
Interaction with his pupils will evoke some kind of response, whether 
negative or positive. The teacher may not force certain values upon 
others, but being a human being will have certain attitudes which 
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are bound to be transmitted to those whom he teaches. Even if the 
teacher attempts not to form attitudes, he cannot do this. This is 
supported by Phenix who says: 


Yet in broad outline, the case for the teacher as 
maker of persons seems irrefutable... People 
inevitably enter into the making of the human 
beings.’ 


If people inevitably have a role in the making of persons in one 
way or the other, it is much more desirable that the teacher himself 
should be aware of this process. In any case, Islamic educational 
theory, which recognizes the role of the teacher in this area, does not 
allow the teacher to remain neutral in matters of faith. We can 
contrast this with Rousseau who says when discussing the religious 
education of Emile: 


We will not make him join this sect or that, but 
put him in the position to choose the one to 
which he himself is led by the best use of his 
reason.® 


For the Islamic educator, reason properly implied will lead the pupil 
to Islam; but the pupil is entitled to sound guidance along the right 
path from his early childhood. It is unlikely that the pupil will make 
the right choice without some instruction, as is implied by the fact 
that Islam itself is a revealed religion. Unlike the educational 
theories which deny the existence of anything innate, the Islamic 
educational theory cares for the good fitrah which should not be 
changed. In (30:30) we read: 


To the pattern on which 
He has made mankind: 
No change let there be 
In the work wrought. 


This pattern which should be preserved forms the starting point of 


the educator, and this puts limitations on the authority given to him. 
He cannot behave in an authoritarian manner which violates the 
innate qualities of the learners. The basic needs which “were 
discussed in the previous chapters form the focus of all the activities 
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_ which take place at school. At this point one needs to differentiate 

between the basic needs of the individual and the personal interests 
hich exist at a certain time. These two categories are not 
necessarily the same. A student who is supposed to acquire useful 
mental skills may be interested in activities which give him 
immediate enjoyment but are of little value as far as mental | 
~ development is concerned. Interests which exist at a given time are | 
by no means the only concern of the educator. Magee puts it clearly | 


when he says: 


* The psychological fact that the pupil must be | 
interested is not the same thing as saying that 
the child’s immediate interests are the proper 
focus of teaching. Human beings can be in- 


terested in almost anything, however mean or 


bizarre.” 


The fact that the existing interests do not necessarily reflect the 
_ best alternative is supported by the Qur’an. When the Muslims left 
_ for Badr they were not interested in fighting the non-believers, 
but rather were concerned with capturing the caravan of Quraysh. 
_ As the following ayah shows, their attitude was not the best one. The 
@ah reads: 


Ye wished that the one 
Unarmed should be yours, 
But Allah willed to justify the Truth 
Le According to His Words!° 
a j 
i What applies even to grown men should apply eve 
____ those who are still being educated. When the pres 
learners are anti-education they cannot be ta 
point. However, it is the duty of the teacher to 
Students to be interested in activities which are 
Satisfaction of their basic needs. Trying to make p 
worthwhile activities is a matter of method and no 
Failure to make such differentiation made some edu 
Progressivists in the United States — give more empha: 
existing needs of the child. Unless the teacher succeeds 
their interests, students may learn to be interested in 
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less t cess depe n wa h a 0. es his 
activities. His succes d Pp nds upo y pp 
the 
Pp ea roach sk 
students; otherwise he might make things more difficult 


developing interests can be a valu: . Thus 


important thing is to lead an Islamic 


way of life i is wi i 
} life in this world and to attain. Paradise in the next 


A 
Sh a above, the teacher cannot force the Student in a way 
: violates his Sitrah. Furthermore, being kind to the learner is 
confirmed explicitly in the following Hadith: 


Allahdid not send me to be harsh or cause harm, 


but has sent me to teach and make things 
easy.!! 


The kindness of the Prophet to his followers is mentioned in the 
Qur’an. In (3:159) it is stated that had the Prophet been severe or 
harsh-hearted, they would have broken away from about him. In 
(15:88) he is ordered to “lower his wing in gentleness to the 
believers.”” The phrase ‘“wa-ikhfid janahaka’”’ which is used in the 
ayah in reference to this intimate relationship is originally used to 
describe birds which cover their young with their wings.'? 


The teacher who is keen to make things easy for his students to 
arouse their interests will not achieve this by merely having feelings 
of this kind. In order to achieve his aims he will have to consider the 
methods which he will employ, such as choosing the proper timing. 
When the educator fails to choose the right time negative results are 
likely to ensue. This principle is in accordance with a Hadith 
attributed to Ibn Mas‘id who said: 


The Prophet used to take care of us in preaching 
by selecting a suitable time, so that we might 
not get bored.'* 


In addition to this, progression from the simple to the more 
complex is a sound educational procedure which is also lS 
in the Qur’an. The rabbani (pl. rabbaniyyun, who “aii referred to a the 
,Qur’an_ with approbation on three occasions) is explaine a 
Bukhari as ‘“‘the good instructor who starts teaching people simple 


subjects or knowledge before teaching big ones.”!° The fact that this 
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from the same root from which Rabb is derived 
mportance of the method adopted in teaching. 


method employed in order to achieve the same 
ay of approaching learners. Teaching a pupil how 

correctly may be achieved by asking him to write 
soard or in his copybook or by asking him to watch a 
the Qur’an, several methods are used to convey 

to human beings, which implies that variation of 
vital importance. The verbal methods which occur in 
d which will be dealt with here are: telling stories, 
ons, deduction and giving metaphors. Two other 
methods which could be derived from the Qur’an will 
red to briefly. 


ries — especially historical ones — is the most frequent 
ethod. Most of the sirahs contain one or several stories or 
‘portion of a story; besides nearly thirty stirahs derive their 
from one of the stories mentioned in them.® In the Qur’anic 

on-human beings—like the ant and the Jinn — are 
ut most of the characters are human beings. Here, the 
ate events which concern one person, a small group or 
mmunity or nation In (18:83 — 98) the story of a ruler 
au al-Qarnayn is narrated; it dooes not appear in any 
In this respect it is similar to the story of Joseph which 


the relation between the Pharaoh of Egypt 
in not less than eighteen sirahs.!® As for 
one observes that among the most frequi 


n are those of Banu Isra‘il, ‘Ad an 


ition of the Qur’anic story reveals s 
hi al-Qarnayn occurs enly in 

raoh of Egypt occurs in numerous sia 
nce of the story varies. Besides, the le 
ay be noted that while sizrah (12) is comp 
ory, other stories like that in (2:259) a 


of these sirahs are the following: al-B Al-Imran, ¢ 
g: al-Bagarah, Al-‘Imran, al- 
al-Nam!, Nik and al-Jinn. ” ‘ 
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less activities. His success depends upon the way he approaches his 
students; otherwise he might make things more difficult. Thus 
developing interests can be a valuable approach, although this must 
be always governed by the basic objective of forming the individual 
believer for whom the most important thing is to lead an Islamic 
way of life in this world and to attain. Paradise in the next. 


As stated above, the teacher cannot force the student in a way 
which violates his fitrah. Furthermore, being kind to the learner is 
confirmed explicitly in the following Hadith: 


Allahdid not send me to be harsh or cause harm, 
but has sent me to teach and make things 
easy.'! 


The kindness of the Prophet to his followers is mentioned in the 
Qur’an. In (3:159) it is stated that had the Prophet been severe or 
harsh-hearted, they would have broken away from dbout him. In 
(15:88) he is ordered to “lower his wing in gentleness to the 
believers.” The phrase “wa-ikhfid janahaka” which is used in the 
@ah in reference to this intimate relationship is originally used to 
describe birds which cover their young with their wings.'? 


The teacher who is keen to make things easy for his students to 
arouse their interests will not achieve this by merely having feelings 
of this kind. In order to achieve his aims he will have to consider the 
methods which he will employ, such as choosing the proper timing. 
When the educator fails to choose the right time negative results are 
likely to ensue. This principle is in accordance with a Hadith 
attributed to Ibn Mas‘ud who said: 


The Prophet used to take care of us in preaching 
by selecting a suitable time, so that we might 
not get bored.'* 


In addition to this, progression from the simple to the more 
complex is a sound educational procedure which is also commended 
in the Qur’an. The rabbani (pl. rabbaniyyun, who are referred to in the 
\Qur’an with approbation on three occasions)'* is explained in 
Bukhari as “the good instructor who starts teaching people simple 
subjects or knowledge before teaching big ones.”!° The fact that this 
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derived from the same root from which Rabb is derived 
tes the importance of the method adopted in teaching. 

Variation in the method employed in order to achieve the same 
is another way of approaching learners. Teaching a pupil how 
te a sentence correctly may be achieved by asking him to write 
r the blackboard or in his copybook or by asking him to watch a 
pupil. In the Qur'an, several methods are used to convey 
‘Words to human beings, which implies that variation of 
, is of vital importance. The verbal methods which occur in 
ur’an and which will be dealt with here are: telling stories, 
ng questions, deduction and giving metaphors. Two other 
verbal methods which could be derived from the Qur’an will 


be referred to briefly. 


ling stories — especially historical ones — is the most frequent 
Our’anic method. Most of the swrahs contain one or several stories or 

least a portion of a story; besides nearly thirty surahs derive their 
es from one of the stories mentioned in them.* In the Qur’anic 
‘non-human beings—like the ant and the Jinn — are 


may narrate events which concern one person, a small group or 
hole community or nation In (18:83 — 98) the story of a ruler 
Dhiu al-Qarnayn is narrated; it dooes not appear in any 
sérah. In this respect it is similar to the story of Joseph which 
ies the whole sizrah named after him. In (2:259) we read about 
whom Allah made to die for a hundred years. At the opposite 
me, the relation between the Pharaoh of Egypt and Moses is 
tioned in not less than eighteen surahs.’© As for the stories of the 
ations, one observes that among the most frequently recurring in 
e Qur’an are those of Banu Isra’il, ‘Ad and Thamud. 


xamination of the Qur’anic story reveals several facts. While 
of Dhu al-Qarnayn occurs only in Sirat al-kahf, the st 
€ Pharaoh of Egypt occurs in numerous sirahs; this means t 
recurrence of the story varies. Besides, the length of the ste 
iri€s; it may be noted that while sarah (12) is completely devoted t 
ph’s story, other stories like that in (2:259) are narrated in a 


Examples of these sirahs are the following: al-Bagarah, Al-‘Imran, al-Ma’idah, Yunus, Hid 
al-Kahf, al-Naml, Nik and al-Jinn. 
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single Zah. This fact even applies to the stories of nations. Some of 
these nations are given very little space; the people of Tubba‘, for 
example, who are mentioned in (44:37) and in (50:14) along with 
other nations occupy very little space in the Qur'an compared with 
other nations such as Banu Isra’il. The third fact concerning the 
Qur’anic story is that the identity of the individuals or nation is not 
always revealed. The phrases “other people” (gawm Gkharin) and 
“another generation” (gam akharin) which refer to unidentified 
nations occur in several siurahs. The identity of the man in (2:259) 
remains unknown. As for the Pharaoh of Egypt, his name not 
mentioned in the Qur’an. Books of interpretation mention that the 
term “pharaoh” is a title and not a name.'” Bucaille expresses a 
similar view when saying: 


The Qur’an does not provide a name which 
enables us to identify who the reigning Pharaoh 
was... All that is known is that one of his 
counsellors was called Haman.'® 


Since the identity of the hero of the story is not always disclosed, 
one can conclude that personal glorification is not the central theme. 
This becomes more evident when one examines the stress given to 
the personal characteristics; such attributes are not given importance 
in any story. It follows that it is the behaviour of the personalities 
described in the stories, not their personal attributes in themselves 
which are the central aim. The stories of the past nations deal with 
one common theme, i.e. the struggle between good and evil which 
results in the defeat of the latter. If — for illustrative purposes — we 
take the story of ‘Ad which occurs in eleven sirahs’? we find that 
their fate is mentioned in all of them. The emphasis on their fate is 
intended to cause individuals to think of their existence. In (22:45 — 
46) the destroyed nations are mentioned in association with an 
injunction to use the eyes as well as the heart. In (7:176) we read: 


So relate the story 
Perchance they may reflect. 


In (12:111) it is mentioned that stories contain instruction for men 
endowed with understanding. Reflection and not mere narration or 
amusement lies at the heart of the Qur’anic story. 
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cific aim of the Qur’anic story was to give psychologi- 
ent to the Prophet in his struggle against non- 
ny person who is surrounded with difficulties and 
feel frustrated or discouraged. But if he knows that his 


= outcome. Such persons should be considered as 

followed. The stories of the prophets in the Qur’an 

‘to be of relevance to the Prophet and the believers. In 
% 

read: 

‘that we relate to thee 

IF the stories of the apostles 

With it We make firm 

Thy heart: in them there cometh 

To thee the Truth, as well as 

An exhortation and a message 

"remembrance to those who believe. 

me 

vance of telling stories in the classroom environment 

uite straightforward. They are a useful way of conveying 
and instruction; and the Islamic educator will realize 


n point which concerns educators and which is highly 
9 the Qur’anic story is the phenomenon of repetition. Most 
Quranic stories occur in more than one sirah. This 


it Meld be unfair to dismiss this issue witho 
to the other view which maintains that the Qur’ 
. In order to treat this problem in an objective ' 
— which occurs in eight ee will be 


‘ re wo, and the ist and more important one is that it 
in the Qur’an is roughly average. Some stories occ 
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more fr equently than the Story 0} am but there r Ww. 
> are many hich 


Analyzing the sto 


ry in the eight sz ! 
facts as follows: & rahs, one could summarize its 


Allah announces the creation of the new khalifah. 


The new khalifah was taugh 
t th . 
Tine Gat Baas A Fees € names of all things. 


Allah fashioned him and breathed into him 

The refusal of Iblis to prostrate himself to ME 
The whispering of Iblis to Adam and Eve. 
Allah warns Adam against approaching the tree 

Adam disobeys Allah’s orders. 

Allah forgives Adam. 

Descent of Adam and Eve to the Earth. 

Iblis threatens to mislead Adam’s progeny. 


ASO ROM OOD 


If each element in the story is represented by the letter allotted to it 
we get the following table: 


2:30-39 
7:11-25 
15:28-44 
17:61-65 


18:50 
20:115-123 
32:7-9 
38:71-85 


If the aah which mentions more than one nation or individual is not counted, then the 


recurrence of some stories in the Qur’an is as follows: 

Luqman : Sirah 31:12-19. 

Ayyub : Sirahs 21:83-84; 38:41-44. 

Yunus : Sirahs 10:98; 37:139-148; 68:48-50. 

Thamtd : Sarahs 7:73-79; 11:61-68; 14:9-14; 15:80-84; 17;59; 26:141-159; 27:45-53; 


41:17-18; 51:43-45; 53:51; 54:23-31 69:5 89:9 91;11-15. 
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dent that the recurrence of the facts that relate to Adam’s 
some occur only in one sirah while others occur in 
, four, five or even seven sarahs. If the average of the 
- of these facts is calculated it will be slightly above three. 
demonstrates that repetition exists. The concept of repetition 
“also in the Hadith. Bukhari narrates that before the first ayahs 
h al-‘Alaq were revealed, The Prophet replied: “I do not 
how to read.” After this, the order and answer were repeated 
hird time, the Prophet was told by the angel: ‘Read in the 
your Lord”?! Daraz mentions that the Prophet used to repeat 
said three times so that be would be quite understood.” | 
etition corresponds to that of the angel when he came to him 
rst time at the cave of Hira’. 


ies; 


fer, two points must be clarified at this stage. The first is 
figure (3) which is mentioned in Bukhari does not 
mean that the average of the recurrence of the facts that 
‘one story in the Quran corresponds to it. It simply 
: at this is the case in the story which is taken here as an 

The second point is that recurrence is not equivalent to 
the fact which recurs in several surahs is not necessarily 
in the very same way. In order to illustrate this, let us 
fact which is repeated in seven surahs, i.e. the refusal of 


0) the verb istakbara (was haughty) is associate 
S in the other four sirahs (7, 15, 17, 38) the rea 


a clay (Tin). In (15:28) clay is given th 
(salsal). In the other two locations*® the clay 
mpared to the fire nature of Iblis who consider 


am better than he 
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Thou didst create me from fire 
And him from clay. 


From this analysis one observes that recurrence of the same fact in 
several sirahs is not equated with mere repetition. Here, repetition is 
accompanied by some variations. This fact has 7 significant 
relevance for education. When the students need repetition of part of 
the content the teacher must not repeat the very same thing, because 
it is likely that they will not learn anything new. The fact that 
something was not understood the first time indicates that some 
change in the method is required. Repetition which is accompanied 
by new illustrations or comments is more productive than mere 
repetition which is likely to be boring. 


Asking questions is another method used in the Qur’an. Questions 
in the Qur’an may be posed in reponse to a statement or they may 
serve as a starting point. In (2:30) the angel’s question: ‘‘Wilt thou 
place therein one who will make mischief?” comes in response to 
Allah’s announcement that a khalifah will be created on earth.In 
(7:12) Allah’s question to Iblis comes after he has refused to bow 
down to the khalifah.. In (2:260) the question ‘“‘Dost thou not then 
believe?” is addressed by Allah to Abraham after he had asked Him 
how life is given to the dead. In (21:52) Abraham starts his 
discussion with his father and his people by asking the following 
question: “‘What are these images to which you are devoted?” As it 
appears from these dyahs the questions and their answers occur 
between Allah and the angels, Allah and man and between man and 
man. In the first three passages mentioned above, the answer to the 
question resolves the issue; the question and the answer form a 
complete unit. What follows the answer is not essential for 
understanding the question although it may be related to it. 


The type of question in (21:52) is different from the questions in 
the first three passages. Here, the question is considered as a step 
and when it is answered a dialogue takes place; questions are asked 
and answers are given and this leads finally to the discovery of the 
truth. The following ayahs which describe Abraham's relations with 
his people are a good example of this type of dialogue. 
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Behold! he said 
To his father and his people 
‘What are these images 
To which you are devoted?” 
They said: ‘We found 
Our fathers worshipping them.’ 
He said: ‘Indeed ye 

_ Have been in manifest 
Error — Ye and your fathers.’ 
They said: ‘Have you 
Brought us the truth?’ 


He said: ‘Nay, your Lord 
Is the Lord of the heavens and the earth.’ 


‘And by AllahI have a plan 
For your idols after you go away 
And turn your back’s 

So, he broke them to pieces 


They said: ‘Who has 
Done this to our Gods” 


They said: ‘We heard 
A youth talk of them” 


They aid: ‘Then bring him 
Before the eyes of the people. 


224 


is dialogue the first question which appears in (21:52) 
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Worship besides Allah 
Things that can neither 
Be of any good to you. 


The whole discussion in thes 
Is geared to the very 
there is sequence in 


© ayahs which preceded the last question 
same goal which is expressed in the | 


: ast Stage: 
the discussion. 


Putting several Consecutive questions with the ho 


pe of helping the 
h is found 


also in the Hadith. Abu 


The Prophet : Have you got camels? 


The man sues: 

The Prophet : What colour are they? 

The man : Red 

The Prophet : Is there a grey one among them? 
The man : Yes. 

The Prophet Whence comes that? 


The man 


Maybe it is because of heredity. 
The Prophet : 


Maybe your latest son has this colour because 
of heredity.?° 


The consecutive questions of the Prophet relieved the man of his 
suspicions. 

Examination of the questions put forth by Abraham or the 
Prophet in the two examples shows that they do not aim primarily at 
eliciting information, but rather provoke thought which should help 
in understanding the issue under consideration. The questions which 
are put are not of a speculative nature; they are rather connected 
with objects which are familiar to those who were asked, and are not 
beyond the experience or the mental ability of those who were asked 
the questions. Hence they could be described as purposive, easy and 
reflective. 


The technique of asking questions leads sometimes to that of 

deduction which was in fact an element in the last two examples 
3 ei as ae a 

discussed. However, deduction is not limited in the Qur’an to asking 
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same thing happened seeing the moon and the sun 
sok mech tech ae a observed that the common 
ent in the three abgects is that they set. Since this attribute 
ae change cannot be one of Allah's Attributes, he 
ced that none of the three objects could be Allah. 


Worship besides Allah 
Things that can neither 
Be of any good to you. 


The whole discussion in these ayahs which preceded the last question 
1s geared to the very same 


5 goal which is expressed in the last stage; 
there is sequence in the discussion. 


Putting several consecutive questions with the hope of helping the 
person discovering the truth is found also in the Hadith. Abu 
Hurayrah narrates that a man came to the Prophet to get an 
explanation of the fact that he had had a black child born to him 


although neither he nor his wife were black. The dialogue is narrated 
by Bukhari as follows: 


The Prophet : Have you got camels? 


The man “ess 

The Prophet : What colour are they? 

The man sepked 

The Prophet : Is there a grey one among them? 
The man sieves! 


The Prophet Whence comes that? 

The man : Maybe it is because of heredity. 

The Prophet : Maybe your latest son has this colour because 
of heredity.?° 


The consecutive questions of the Prophet relieved the man of his 
suspicions. 

Examination of the questions put forth by Abraham or the 
Prophet in the two examples shows that they do not aim primarily at 
eliciting information, but rather provoke thought which should help 
in understanding the issue under consideration. The questions which 
are put are not of a speculative nature; they are rather connected 
with objects which are familiar to those who were asked, and are not 
beyond the experience or the mental ability of those who were asked 


the questions. Hence they could be described as purposive, easy and 
reflective. 


The technique of asking questions leads sometimes to that of 
deduction which was in fact an element in the last two examples 
discussed. However, deduction is not limited in the Qur’an to asking 
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ee a ea a ea 


} 


| 
| 


but it is also found in situations where the conclusion or 


questions, facts have 


i inci i 1 objects or 
derlying principle is reached after severa 
ee Rate ted, The general principle is reached when the common 
element in the different facts is isolated. The following ayahs show 
how by following deduction Abraham reached the conclusion that 


there is only One Allah. 


When the night covered him over 
He saw a star 

He said: ‘This is my Lord’. 

But when it set, 

He said: ‘I love not 

Those that set.’76 


The very same thing happened on seeing the moon and the sun 
which looked much bigger. He had observed that the common 
element in the three objects is that they set. Since this attribute 
which denotes change cannot be one of Allah’s Attributes, he 
deduced that none of the three objects could be Allah. 


The statement ‘“‘This is my Lord” which is attributed to Abraham 
is given different interpretations. According to one point of view, 
Abraham had actually worshipped these objects before his deduction 
led him to tawhid. Tabari is in favour of this viewpoint?” while on 


finds in Razi several pieces of evidence against it.22 A seco! 
interpretation maintains that the statement of Abraham was 
to express an apparent acceptance of the belief in havin 
Allah in order to make it his stating point is his a 
people.” Our aim at this point is not to examin 
these interpretations, but to see their relevance t 
accept the first view, then one can say that deduct 
that led Abraham to tawhid while if we accept 
can say that deduction was used as a tool to com 
deduction in both interpretations is recognized as 
leads to discovering truth. 


In education, deduction is of great importance; t 
more clear when one recalls that learning scattered 
form the core of teaching. Formulation of a general princif 
such facts is more valuable because it allows the pupil to co; 
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and formulate concepts. But when some facts or elements are 
missing, the pupil is unlikely to reach his aim. This suggests that the 
teacher can play a role in developing deduction by providing his 
pupils with the necessary facts or materials and giving them the 
chance to discover the general principle. In situations where pupils 
rely merely on trial and error or when reaching the general principle 
is unlikely to happen — as was the case with the people of Abraham 


— the teacher can take the initiative and show them how to reach 
the conclusion. 


The fourth Qur’anic method which will be dealt with is giving 
metaphors or similes. In (2:26) we read: 


Allah disdains not to use 
The similitude of things 
Lowest as well as highest. 


In these metaphors tangible objects are used in order to facilitate 
understanding the concept under- consideration. In (29:41) the 
partners of Allah are held in similitude to the spider’s web which is 
very flimsy. In (24:35) Allah’s light is illustrated by comparting it 
with the light of a lamp enclosed in glass and put in a niche. Such 
metaphors are used to show the attributes of Allah and to negate the 
worship of other objects. The second function of using metaphors is 
to make the deeds of the believers attractive and those of the non- 
believers repulsive. In (14:18) the works of the non-believers are 
held in similitude to ashes over which the wind blows furiously on a 
tempestuous day. In (2:261) spending in the cause of Allah is 
mentioned as being similar to a grain of corn which produces seven 
ears each having one hundred grains. Here, the concept of spending 
in the cause of Allah is explained in concrete terms. 


Explanation of the abstract concepts by means of concrete 
examples is closely related to the Qur’anic conception of perception 
where the senses are given a prominent role. This fact has its direct 
application in the classroom. Whatever exists in the environment 
and helps in understanding the concepts under consideration should 
be utilized. Abstraction is only possible after the learner has been 
provided with the tangible data from which he can conceptualise. 


The various methods described so far depend on verbal symbol- 
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“performed the very same 
demonstration 0} 


All of them rely on the word in conveying their meals a 
idition to this type of method one finds reference to other a A a 
h require other things besides verbal symbolism. In Ge ) and 
mentioned that one of the two sons of Adam learned now to bury 


body of his murdered brother by observing a raven which shad 
; thing. This aah describes a visual 
fa skill whose acquisition was possible only after the 
learner was involved in watching its performance. Ibn Tufayl 
borrowed this idea when he described how Hayy Ibn ance buried 
the body of the gazelle which fed him during his infancy. Another 
method which is mentioned in the Qur’an is taking a journey with 
the intention of learning. In (18:60 — 82) some details of the journey 
which Moses undertook are mentioned. This method was used by 
the Islamic scholars on a large scale, which reflects its importance in 
acquiring knowledge. Of course we do not expect detailed informa- 
tion about these methods in the Qur’an but the injunction upon man 
to examine and reflect on Allah’s signs and the prominent role given 
to the senses shed some light on methods which make use of the 
senses in addition to verbal symbolism, and allows us to incorporate 
methods which are built on observations and the use of senses. 
Islamic education is not based merely upon verbal communication, 
but will make use of audiovisual methods and other appropriate 
measures of this kind. ‘ 


Having discussed the educational methods w 
discussion of how the teacher can motivate 
reward and punishment. The effectiveness of 
ment stems from the fact that they are str 
of the individual. A student who receives a 
a sign of acceptance of his personality, wh 
Security is one of the basic psychologic 


security from fear is considered as a bounty fr 
be repaid with obedience. The relevance of rew 
to human nature becomes more clear when it is. 
with man’s responsibility. In Chapter Two the res 

khalifah was emphasized and ayah (33:72) was quoted 
fact the following @yah refers to reward and punishm ent 
indicates that they are strongly linked to responsibili Ly 
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word in (33:73) which is liyu ‘adhdhib (so that He may punish) st 
arts 


with lam-ta ‘lil which indicat OlOow. 
es that wha i 
val t follows is a consequence of 


Having shown the relevance of reward and punishme t 
nature through their influence on the security of the indi d ea 
the choices he makes, we move to an examination of the i aa a 
power of each of them. Both of them may be used by a ee 
strengthen or weaken a specific response. More es iiss il. 
given here to punishment since its employment is highly x a ES 
sial; but reward will be our starting point because it is Breticiority 


. 


pe ¢ ay 5 
r punishment, which is not introduced unless reward alone fails’ 


to lead to the desired outcome. 


The term thawab (reward) is used in numerous @yahs in reference 
to what one gets in this life or in the Hereafter for the good deeds 
one performs. In (3:148) we read: . 


And Allah gave them 

A reward in this world 
And the excellent reward 
Of the Hereafter. For Allah 
T.oveth those who do good. 


The superiority of the reward in the Hereafter is derived from the 
superiority ofits source. This illustrates why the Prophet expected to 
be rewarded by Allah alone. Any learner in the Islamic educational 
system should be highly motivated by this reward, or as Tibawi puts 
it: “The Prophet considered teacher and learner as partners in this 
divine reward.”32 This goes in accordance with a Hadith narrated by 
Ibn Majah which mentions that the ‘lim (scholar) and the muta 
‘allim (learner) are partners in the reward.** As long as the reward 
is something which is highly desired and Allah rewards every single 
act, pursuit of ‘i/m will not cease. 

However the remoteness of the reward in the Hereafter, especially 
in the case of young pupils, makes it necessary to give rewards 
during this life. This fact is even emphasized in the Qur’an which 
refers to reward in this life on several occasions. This makes it highly 
relevant to give rewards to youngsters who are less attracted by 
remote rewards. Praising may be used to reinforce a desired 
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can show his satisfaction with the pupil's 


e teacher i : ; 
use of this technique 1S 


by verbal expression. The 
-39) where the companion of the man who possessed 


reminded him that on entering his gardens he should 
1a sha‘a Allah” (Allah’s will be done). If this should be 
sonse to the bounty of Allah who does not need any 
' all the more reason to use it in response to the 
achievements of human beings who are eager to be 


: stige of the source of rewards is highly important, the 
id pursue every means [o make his rewards more 
‘Rewards which are given easily for any performance tend 
eir effect. Brophy and Everston who conducted a study on 
hool children emphasize this when saying: 


..many young children apparently turn out the 
verbal praise of female adults. Perhaps they are 
‘so accustomed to it that it no longer functions as 
motivation.°** 


could be concluded from this study is the positive relationship 
the effect of the reward and its source; and this confirms, 
ve said regarding the superiority of the re i 


A reward given by such a 
person who holds less prestige. | 
nce to the teacher to acquir 


The negative attitudes which 
narrated by Bukhari. It is n 


nan praising another man and exagg 
the Prophet said: “You have destroyed. 
f exaggeration in praising is undesirable 
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negative by-products, one could infer that other practices which 
lead to similar results are also undesirable. It is left to the teacher to 
weigh the consequences of giving rewards to his students. 


In any case, whatever reward the teacher may give to ensure 
effective learning some students will at one time or another fail to 
make the right response. A student may find it more interesting not 
to respond to the teaching situation while another maybe interested 
in creating disciplinary problems by one means or another. In such 
situations where one or more of the possible responsesis considered 
undesirable, the teacher is advised to remind his students of the 
consequences that result from such behaviour. Giving a warning 
helps the individual in evaluating the consequences of his behaviour. 
It is no wonder that the attribute “warner” (nadhir) is ascribed to the 
Prophet.*? The student may be warned against a certain action, 
before committing it. When the warning follows the action, the 
student is being advised not to repeat what he has done. In fact, a 
warning at this stage carries also with it the element of admonition 
for the action already committed. As we have seen in Chapter Three 
the Prophet himself was admonished on several occasions, which 
means that he was asked not to repeat certain actions. In order to 
make the student respond positively to the teacher’s requests which 
tell him what not to do, it is recommended that the reason for such 
requests should be explained. A student who is asked not to perform 
an action is more likely to respond positively when the relevant 
information is expressed clearly to him. The adjective mubin (clear) 
which is attached to the attribute nadhir in several ayahs makes it 
clear that telling someone not to do something is not enough. The 
warning should be accompanied by an explanation of the reason and 
an indication of the other alternatives which are considered 


acceptable. 


Yet even after an explanation of the reasons for not performing 
certain actions some individuals still persist in them. This fact is 
evident in the Qur’an which tells us the warnings of the prophets 
were disregarded by numerous individuals. Here punishment may 
be introduced to guide human behaviour. 


However, before discussing corporal punishment and its relevance 
to school environment it may be helpful to examine in brief the place 
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unishment in Islamic society. Here three categories may be 
guished: hudid, gisas and ta‘zir. Hudud are defined as fixed 
hments inflicted on a person who comits specific undesirable 
ns; these punishments cannot be waived under any circum- 
ces once the conditions which justify the infliction of Audud are 
ved. The hudud punishments are inflicted on persons who commit 
of the following: theft, wine-drinking, armed robbery, apostasy, 
wful sexual relations and slanderous allegation of unchastity 
( hf)? The punishment laid down in the fudud varies; the hadd of 
theft is punishment by cutting off the hand and the fadd of gadhf is 
flogging with eighty strokes. In his Ph. D. thesis El-‘Awa excludes 

ne-drinking and apostasy from the fudud in spite of the fact that 
fugaha’ tend to classify them as fudud. His justification is that 


er of them is allotted a specific punishment in the Qur’an or the 
if, 39 


Qisas resembles the fudud in that it is concerned with specific 
fences for which there is a fixed punishment. The difference is that 
¢ hudud are reserved to Allah and cannot be waived while qisas, 
though equally commanded by Allah, can be waived.*® The 
ces which entail gisas involve physical violence against an 
individual, either by killing or disfiguring, and the punishment is i 
d. In (5:48) we read: 


Life for life, eye for eye, 
Nose for nose, ear fo ear, 
Tooth for tooth, and wounds 
Equal for equal wounds. 


1 the offending party may escape retaliation in | 
i ured party renounces his claim and forgives him. 


— Hudicd and qisas are restricted in their application in thai 
inflicted for specific offences and entail specific punishm 
ide range of other offences is punishable by éa‘zir. In gen 
a‘zir punishment is less severe than that of hudud and gise 
Punishment is left to the gadi depending on the circumstance 
Sg where | a reprimand or a warning is sufficient, no s 
nishment will be inflicted.*! Typical offences which entail ta 
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negative by-products, one could infer that other practices which 
lead to similar results are also undesirable. It is left to the teacher to 
weigh the consequences of giving rewards to his students. 


In any case, whatever reward the teacher may give to ensure 
effective learning some students will at one time or another fail to 
make the right response. A student may find it more interesting not 
to respond to the teaching situation while another maybe interested 
in creating disciplinary problems by one means or another. In such 
situations where one or more of the possible responsesis considered 
undesirable, the teacher is advised to remind his students of the 
consequences that result from such behaviour. Giving a warning 
helps the individual in evaluating the consequences of his behaviour. 
It is no wonder that the attribute “warner” (nadhir) is ascribed to the 
Prophet.*”? The student may be warned against a certain action, 
before committing it. When the warning follows the action, the 
student is being advised not to repeat what he has done. In fact, a 
warning at this stage carries also with it the element of admonition 
for the action already committed. As we have seen in Chapter Three 
the Prophet himself was admonished on several occasions, which 
means that he was asked not to repeat certain actions. In order to 
make the student respond positively to the teacher’s requests which 
tell him what not to do, it is recommended that the reason for such 
requests should be explained. A student who is asked not to perform 
an action is more likely to respond positively when the relevant 
information is expressed clearly to him. The adjective mubin (clear) 
which is attached to the attribute nadhir in several qyahs makes it 
clear that telling someone not to do something is not enough. The 
warning should be accompanied by an explanation of the reason and 
an indication of the other alternatives which are considered 


acceptable. 


Yet even after an explanation of the reasons for not performing 
certain actions some individuals still persist in them. This fact is 
evident in the Qur’an which tells us the warnings of the prophets 
were disregarded by numerous individuals. Here punishment may 
be introduced to guide human behaviour. 


However, before discussing corporal punishment and its relevance 
to school environment it may be helpful to examine in brief the place 
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_ of punishment in Islamic society. Here three categories may be 
‘distinguished: hudid, gisas and ta‘Zir. Hudud are defined as fixed 
punishments inflicted on a person who comits specific undesirable 
' actions; these punishments cannot be waived under any circum- 
stances once the conditions which justify the infliction of hudid are 
proved. The fudud punishments are inflicted on persons who commit 
" one of the following: theft, wine-drinking, armed robbery, apostasy, 
unlawful sexual relations and slanderous allegation of unchastity 
( adhf)*” The punishment laid down in the udid varies; the hadd of 
eft is punishment by cutting off the hand and the hadd of gadhf is 
_ flogging with eighty strokes. In his Ph. D. thesis El-‘Awa excludes 
_ wme-drinking and apostasy from the fudid in spite of the fact that 
e fugaha’ tend to classify them as hudud. His justification is that 
neither of them is allotted a specific punishment in the Qur’an or the 
Hadith” | 
4 
_ Qisas resembles the fudud in that it is concerned with specific | 
ffences for which there is a fixed punishment. The difference is that | 
i, hudud are reserved to Allah and cannot be waived while gisas, 
though equally commanded by Allah, can be waived.*? The 
offences which entail gisas involve physical violence against an 
individual, either by killing or disfiguring, and the punishment is in 
_ kind. In (5:48) we read: ’ 


Life for life, eye for eye, 
Nose for nose, ear fo ear, 
Tooth for tooth, and wounds 
Equal for equal wounds. 
owever the offending party may escape retaliation in kind 
\jured party renounces his claim and forgives him. 


\ Hudud and qisas are restricted in their application in that the 
nf icted for specific offences and entail specific punishments. 
Bode range of other offences is punishable by ‘a‘zir. In gene 

‘air punishment is less severe than that of hudud and qisas. : j 
punishment is left to the gadi depending on the circumstances. Tn 
_ Cases where\a reprimand or a warning is sufficient, no severe 


_ punishment will be inflicted.*! Typical offences which entail ta‘zir 


would be insulting others, failure to perform prayer or breaking the 
fast in Ramadan. 


Although the three categories of punishment vary in their severity, 
they are inflicted with the intention of regulating human behaviour. 
Punishment in Islam is not inflicted for the sake of mere suffering. 
The relationship between aims and punishment becomes clearer if 
one recognizes that the Arabic term “jaza’” is used to mean either 
reward or punishment; the reference to both of them occurs 
sometimes in the very same ayah as is the case in (53:31). 


Moreover, it is mentioned that inflicting gisas is meant to cause 
self-restraint among the men of understanding.*? Inflicting the 
punishment of hudid is done publicly. In (24:2), for example, it is 
stated that the punishment of those who indulge in unlawful sexual 
relations should be witnessed by a group of people. Three 
interpetations are given concerning the attendance of a group of 
people at the infliction of the punishment mentioned in the ayah. The 
first interpretation refers to the deterrence of the person who is being 
punished because their presence puts him under more pressure not 
to repeat the action.*? The second interpretation maintains that 
witnessing the punishment is meant to have some effect on those 
who witness it since it will deter them from doing the same thing in 
the future. This being so, it is recommended to urge those who are 
likely to misbehave to witness an infliction of the punishment. 
According to the third interpretation the attendance of a group ‘of 
people is justified on the grounds that during a person’s punishment 
they will pray for him, hoping that he will be granted repentance.** 


The third interpretation which considers the presence of others 
useful to the person who is being punished is hard to accept. Usually 
no one welcomes the presence of others while he is being punished 
since this contributes to lowering his self-image. Besides, there is no 
evidence from the Qur’an or the Hadith to support it. As a matter of 
fact none of the Hadiths which relate to this issue mention praying for 
the punished person. Bukhari narrates that a man who drank wine 
was brought to the Prophet. Some of those who participated in 
beating him said: ‘‘May Allah disgrace you.” On that the Prophet 
Said: “Do not say so, for you are helping Satan to overpower him.’ 

From the text of the Hadith one finds that they were asked not to 


| 
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y anything against him; but they were not asked to pray for him. 
e last sentence of the Hadith “for you are helping Satan to 
verpower him” shows that a personal attack on the punished 
i dividual should not be made. It is difficult to infer from the Hadith 
that the spectators should pray for the person being punished and 
1 if this is so, it cannot be accepted as the only reason for 
tendance. Hence the infliction of punishment in front of others is 
arily meant to deter. The person who is punished as well as 
ose who witness the infliction of punishment are likely to be 
e 


ected by it. 


he above discussion makes it clear that the role of punishment, 
including corporal punishment, in correcting and deterring the 
offender, is recognized in the Qur’an and in some cases is specially 
laid down. In fact, physical chastisement is clearly approved in the 
“an in certain situations which have no connection with legal 
esses. Thus a husband is allowed to discipline his wife for nushuz 
efractoriness) by the psychological punishment of refusing to share 
‘bed, and then by beating her lightly if the psychological 
punishment proves to be inefficient.*° More important for the 
resent study, the father has the right to inflict corporal punishment 
his children. The Hadith which refers to this states that children 
to be asked to perform their prayers at the age of seven and to be 
ten at the age of ten if they refuse to do so*’ Islamic educators 
We understood from this Hadith that punishing children at school is 


"parent or the guardian of the child before punishing him W 
ore than three strokes. In certain cases he allows the infliction 6} 
re than ten stokes which is usually considered the maximu 
alty.** Ibn Hajar al-Haythami (d. 1567) also discussed this” 
€s in his educational treatise Tahrir al-Magal. He asserted that 
ie teacher has no right to inflict corporal punishment on the child 
nless he takes the permission of the father or the guardian.*? He 
not even authorize the teacher to inflict the first three stokes — 
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as is the case with Qabisi — without having the father’s permission 
Other conditions were imposed on the teacher in order to restrict 
this pracice and minimize its negative by-products, Beating the child 
on the face is not allowed. This principle comes from a Hadith which 
forbids beating even animals on the face Qabisi and Ibn Sahnin* 
assert that the teacher should not inflict punishment when he is 
angry because his personal feelings may overshadow the facts of the 
Situation.*' Another principle which is emphasized is that the 
teacher must not inflict punishment for personal reasons. This is in 
agreement with (3:134) which describes the righteous as al-kazimina 
al-ghayza wa-al-Gfina ‘an al-n@s. If a man is asked to restrain his anger 
and pardon others while he is capable of punishing them,* it is all 
the more reason to give such treatment to children. 


Corporal punishment is charply criticized by modern educators to 
the extent that its infliction is often prohibited. The first major 
criticism which is directed against it is that it does not lead to 
learning. It is argued that a child who fails to solve a mathematical 
problem, for example, is likely to be perplexed if he is punished for 
this. The anxiety which accompanies punishment directs the 
attention of the punished student towards the teacher and not 
towards the problem which he is trying to tackle. An example of the 
studies which cast doubts on the efficiency of punishment is the 
study of Brophy and Evertson which was conducted on children at 
the primary school. The say: 


Simple warning and other reactions geared 
toward changing student behaviour were more 
effective than severe threats of punishments.” 


One more criticism which may be directed against punishment is that 
it brings with it negative results. The student might come to hate the 
teacher of the school or the subject matter or all of these together. 


It cannot be denied that the vast majority if not all modern 
Western educators are opposed to the use of corporal punishment in 
schools. To this it must be simply replied that in the Islamic system 
corporal punishment is recognized and regarded as an effective 


© Mubammad b. ‘Abd al-Safam b. Sa‘id. 
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; of correction. In addition we may point out that what is 
jive in one society may not necessarily be effective in another 
ty. At present we have no studies which show that corporal 
hment has a harmful effect on education in a society which has 
moulded according to Islamic ideals. As for the negative effects 
nishment, they cannot be denied. In fact the Islamic educators 
\ well aware of this fact. Ibn Khaldun, for example, mentions in 
his Mugaddimah that the punished child may learn cheating or 
ying.’ This requires the teacher to regulate his use of punishment 
that the negative results do not outweigh the desired ones. 
Punishment is not inflicted in isolation from the aims to be achieved 
4 hence cannot be pursued for its own sake. The woman who may 
corrected by the husband is asked not to obey him when he 
her to commit unacceptable behaviour.” 


orde! 


By way of summary and conclusion: The student and the teacher 
“two poles of the teaching process. The teacher’s role is of high 
portance since he is concerned with directing the school activities 

rds the established aims. His impact on his pupils comes 
gh the way he shares ideas with them as well as his personal 
uct. The high prestige of the teacher in Islamic education is 
ived from the high rank of ‘uli al-‘ilm (men of knowledge) who are 
mentioned in the Qur’an in association with Allah and the angels. 


Since learning is an activity, the teacher should do his best 
wate his students by selecting the approppriate method. Besi 
eacher may use reward and punishment as motivating 
*s good fitrah presupposes the precedence of 
unishment. The high prestige of the Islamic teacher 
feward more attractive. When punishment is inflicted 
Occasions, it must be linked to the educational aims. The 
he principle of corporal punishment should not be t 
excuse to use it indiscriminately. It must be remembered U 
Prophet says: 


Allah loves that one should be kind and lenient 
in all matters.°° 
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on the face is nof allowed. This principle comes from a Hadith which 
forbids beating even animals on the face.*° Qabisi and Ibn Sahniin* 
assert that the teacher should not inflict punishment when he is 
angry because his personal feelings may overshadow the facts of the 
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the extent that its infliction is often prohibited. The first major 
criticism which is directed against it is that it does not lead to 
learning. It is argued that a child who fails to solve a mathematical 
problem, for example, is likely to be perplexed if he is punished for 
this. The anxiety which accompanies punishment directs the 
attention of the punished student towards the teacher and not 
towards the problem which he is trying to tackle. An example of the 
studies which cast doubts on the efficiency of punishment is the 
study of Brophy and Evertson which was conducted on children at 
the primary school. The say: 


Simple warning and other reactions geared 
toward changing student behaviour were more 
effective than severe threats of punishments.~? 


One more criticism which may be directed against punishment is that 
it brings with it negative results. The student might come to hate the 
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schools. To this it must be simply replied that in the Islamic system 
corporal punishment is recognized and regarded as an effective 
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Means of correction. In addition we may point out that what is 
effective in one society may not necessarily be effective in another 
society. At present we have no studies which show that corporal 
Punishment has a harmful effect on education in a society which has 
been moulded according to Islamic ideals. As for the negative effects 
of punishment, they cannot be denied. In fact the Islamic educators 
were well aware of this fact. Ibn Khaldun, for example, mentions in 
is Mugaddimah that the punished child may learn cheating or 
ying.”* This requires the teacher to regulate his use of punishment 
o that the negative results do not outweigh the desired ones. 
Punishment is not inflicted in isolation from the aims to be achieved 
and hence cannot be pursued for its own sake. The woman who may 


By way of summary and conclusion: The student and the teacher 
€ two poles of the teaching process. The teacher’s role is of high 


ved from the high rank of ‘uw al-‘ilm (men of knowledge) who are 
Mentioned in the Qur’an in association with Allah and the angels. 


the principle of corporal punishment should not be taken 
excuse to use it indiscriminately. It must be remembered tha 
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CONCLUSION 


on is a purposeful process which is usually initiated to 
in those who are being educated certain patterns of | 
yiour. Every educative situation comprises specific aims, | 
nt information of experiences which may be described as 
t and adequate methods which present the content efficiently. 
Hence the formulation of any theory of education cannot escape the 
ssion of these three components: aims, content and methods. 
ims of education are of the utmost importance because they 
to a great extent, the nature of methods and content. 
ever, this does not mean that the other two components are of 
importance. The lack of adequate methods or content 
sults in serious damage to the process of Education even though 
might be of a high standard. It must be emphasized t 

‘not operate in a vacuum. — 


patterns of behaviour in their 
erspective, it has its own image o 
that its airs of education are not) 
es. Because educational aims a : 
on, it follows that the theory of ed’ 
its: own characteristics. Neverth 
ation of a certain society does not me 
ience of other societies or den 
onents and those of other the 


foundations of the Islamic theory of education 
the Qur’an, Any approach which ignores this 
doomed to produce inaccurate perceptions. Althou 
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society durin 
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See Onna A a Centuries has been influenced by the pri 
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Practices of th cies : 
a Sis of actual educat 
ee ~suims, especially in times of Pa By un. 
s 
= i es writings of som see cha 
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purely Islamic point of 


The Qur’anic princj - 
ieee eats which lay down the foundations of she 
of other theories which are aa re rere ~ educational elements 
whenever such elements are Se eee, with them. However, 
Islamic outlook. Unless this eee ee 7 en Eapiected to the 
scene and overshadow Islamic ae ee hd 

he . ° replace them. 
ri eee ate 4 that when an element is incorporated in any 

5 » It goes through some changes, especially those 
aspects which are culturally orientated. The content of Pecce 
courses may not differ from one society to another, but pertain 
attitudes which are associated with these courses vary from one 
society to another depending upon their values and belief. In the 
Islamic theory of education there is no place for secularism which is 
erroneously considered as an inseparable attribute of science. 
Western Democracy and Marxism share advances in science and 
technology, though each has its own values and beliefs. 

In any theory of education, discussion of the nature of human 
nature is of high relevance. Indeed, the image of the desired 
individual forms the focus of any discussion of educational aims. We 
will not know exactly what are our expectations from the process of 
education unless we have a clear concept of the nature of 
his attributes. From the Qur’anic point of view, man is unique since 
he is considered as Allah’s khalifah. He possesses a good fitrah, free 
will, body, soul and mind. Education should aim at developing all 
these attributes. Thus Islamic education aims at shaping the faithful 
individual who cares for the various components of his nature 
without sacrificing one for the sake of others. Belief in the unseen 
does not mean the denial of rational thinking. Similarly, i oa 
the spiritual values does not mean the suppression of the biolog! 


man and 


The 


: Qur’anic principles which lay down the foundations of the 
Islamic 


te oe ee 
ry with them. However 
whenever such elements are incorporated, they are subjected to the 
Islamic outlook. Unless this measure is taken, they might dominate 
the scene and overshadow Islamic principles or even replace them. 
The suggestion here is that when an element is incorporated in any 
theory of education, it goes through some changes, especially those 
aspects which are culturally orientated. The content of science 
courses may not differ from one society to another, but certain 
attitudes which are associated with these courses vary from one 
society to another depending upon their values and belief. In the 
Islamic theory of education there is no place for secularism which is 
erroneously considered as an inseparable attribute of science. 
Western Democracy and Marxism share advances in science and 
technology, though each has its own values and beliefs. 


In any theory of education, discussion of the nature of human 
nature is of high relevance. Indeed, the image of the desired 
individual forms the focus of any discussion of educational aims. We 
will not know exactly what are our expectations from the process of 
education unless we have a clear concept of the nature of man and 
his attributes. From the Qur’anic point of view, man is unique since 
he is considered as Allah’s khalifah. He possesses a good fitrah, free 
will, body, soul and mind. Education should aim at developing all 
these attributes. Thus Islamic education aims at shaping the faithful 
individual who cares for the various components of his nature 
without sacrificing one for the sake of others. Belief in the unseen 
does not mean the denial of rational thinking. Similarly, caring for 
the spiritual values does not mean the suppression of the biological 
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Pe. This comprehensive perception leaves ‘no place Py cal 
hich understand “the faithful individual” in terms oO n 

i i i f the educational aims 
gious observations only. Our discussion Ce} ‘ ee 
oes not agree with El-Garh’s conception of these aun Ye ene 2 
hat they should aim “‘not only at producing the faithfu us ee 
0 at developing his faculties to their utmost, 1n order to ous 
s mastery upon his natural environment... Such a revo ees 
change in the basic educational objective is speedily taking 2) a 
5-Arab countries like Egypt.”! Our disagreement with such a 
iew lies in its unjustifiable dichotomy between the Rheltfan and his 
ibutes. What he calls for already exists in the Qur’an and hence 
achievement does not need a revolutionary change but merely a 
ter understanding of the Qur’anic ayahs. In the Islamic theory of 
education, one finds no contradiction between the individual and his 
iety or between the idealistic principles and the biological needs 
- between this life and the Hereafter. The integration of different 
ments which may compete with each other in other theories of 
ducation is a fundamental characteristic of Qur’anic education. 


_ [he comprehensiveness of the aims is parallelled by the variety of 
the methods which range from verbal symbolism to direct interac¢ 
n with the learning situation, for example, by undertaking 
journey for the sake of learning. The Muslim educator w 
involved in the making of persons subjects his meth 
educational aims which he tries to accomplish. The gi 
ifah suggests that reward is given precedence o' 
but the liability of the fitrah to be spoiled by variou 
that it be safeguarded against such factors. Hen 
should not be ruled out since it helps in protecting t 

wever, the recognition of the function of punishmer 
cumstances must not be confused with using the cane 
nately, as is a widespread practice in some Musli 


_ One last point needs to be emphasized here. As lon 
khalifah has a unified personality, none of the courses given to 
r equire to be defined as non-religious or secular. All courses 
lead to the same aim. The unity of Allah’s signs in the Book and { 
Physical phenomena of the Universe suggests the unity of the 
content of education. Unity and, not dualism, is a main characteris- 
‘tic of the content in Islamic theory of education. 
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